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COMPENSATION OF LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTORS. 



Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Repressentatives, 

Friday, April 12, 1918. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Thetus W. Sims (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. McChord, I would be glad to have you make a statement as 
to this bill, H. R. 10297, as to whether or not the compensation prov- 
vided for the chief inspector and these several assistant inspectors is, 
in your judgment, reasonable, and whether or not, in your judgment, 
it would be in the interest of the service if the bill passed providing 
additional compensation. 

STATEMENT OF GOMMISSIONEB CHARLES C. McGHORD, IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. McChord. I have read the bill, and I approve it most heartily, 
I think it is in the interest of the service, and I think these salaries 
ought to be increased. You understand the commission divides its 
work up. 

The Chairman. The Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. McChord. The Interstate Commerce Commission; yes. We 
have subdivisions. The Division of Safety and the Division of Loco- 
motive Boiler Inspection are under my supervision. They report 
directly to me. I nave had those two divisions since I first came on 
the commission. In the allotment of these subdivisions I had riven 
to me the Division of Safety in regard to safety appliances and hours 
of service, and so on. Then I saw the possibiUty of making something 
useful, not only to the public and to the employees but to the rail- 
roads, and I reorganized the Division of Safety. Up to that time 
it had been the mere gathering of statistics, and I found that with 
the force that the commission had those statistics were not always 
accurate, and we were not organized to give the service that I thought 
proper oi^anization of the division comd give. So I found Mr. Bel- 
knap, one of the inspectors, an extremely competent man, and we 
undertook to oi^anize it, and we did. I want to gay to the commit- 
tee that that division is a very great success. We feel that it has 
minimized accidents by the methods that we pursue. 

About two or three years ago I recommended to the commission 
that the salaries of the inspectors in the Division of Safety be in- 
creased from $1,800 to $2,400. In considering the matter the com- 
mission concluded that in view of the fact that the act creating the 
Division of Locomotive Inspection had fixed the salaries of these 
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inspectors at $1,800, we concluded that it would be hardly fair to in- 
crease the salaries of the inspectors of the Division of Safety without 
increasing the others, so we had it up once again, and then in our 
annual report to Congress we had something to say about it, and the 
character of work these men are doing. 

Now, the work has increased vastly since these divisions were or- 
ganized. I regard these two divisions as two of the most important 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has. I think they are 
doing more good — I will not say more good, but as much good as 
any other. These men come to us from the different avocations of 
the railroads, aijd we find them thoroughly competent, and the acid 
test was put to everyone of them, and out of a large number — I think 
about a thousand — of applications, we got about 40. 

When the Boiler Inspection Division was created by Congress, it 
had only to do with boilers. In 1915, I believe it was, the whole en- 
gine was given to them, and the system that Mr. McManamy has de- 
vised over them is ideal. He and his assistant inspect these engines 
regularly, and at stated intervals, the inspectors on the road are con- 
stantly doing that, and they are finding defects that are being reme- 
died, and saving not only life but the property of the railroad by 
having their engines kept in shape. 

In 1916 especially we had quite a desperate time here with respect 
to cars and relocation of cars in an effort to get cars for the transpor- 
tation of coal and other commodities. I was in direct charge of that 
at the time, I utilized these inspectors, and I want to say to the com- 
mittee that I could not have gotten along without them, and since 
the Government has taken over the railroads one of the first things 
that the Director General asked me to do was to get the truth of the* 
situation, and the only way that I did that was through these inspec- 
tors. I had them placed at the terminals and in the coal fields, and 
they did their work thoroughly. They would make their reports by 
wire everv night. These reports were summarized each day and 
given to the Director General, who would then have a complete pho- 
tograph of the situation each day. 

I think these salaries ought to be increased. I think the bill is 
fair and just, and I think the amount fixed there, $5,000 for the 
chief inspector, and $4,000 for the other two assistants, and $3,000 
for the other inspectors, is fair and right. I do not believe we can 
hold our men unless we do that, although they have been loyal and 
stuck to us, when they have had oflei's, a good many of them, else- 
where. They are all thoroughly competent, and thev have had 
experience. I think they are worthy of the money that this l)ill 
provides, and I am very anxious to see them get it, l)ecause I know 
their value and I know that they are worth it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, do you not think, and is it 
not a fact, that their services are just as important to the railroads, 
under Government control, as if the railroads were not under Gov- 
ernment control ? 

Mr. McChord. Oh, yes. The director general has turned over all 
the engines to Mr. McManamy. I have a copy of his order here, 
which increased the work very much. Here is the (^rder which was 
issued February 9, Circular No. 3: 

A Locomotive Section of the Division of Transportation is hereby created, and 
Mr. Frank McManamy appointed manasjer, with offices in the Interstate Commen'e 
Building, Washington, D. C. The manager of the locomotive Section \\i\\ supervise 
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the coDilitkm of and refttii^ to lo(^onlorivefi^ at all ruhiMMl ^iiops and ai n«und Ixmj^etiv 
and at outride terniinals. in addition to his pre^m dnti^ic few the Interstate C<wi- 
mprre Commission at^ chief in5|>ertor of locomotive?, 

\V, G- McAiwo, 

He not only has the work which Congress put on him, but he has 
chaige of the 68,000 engines and of the shop repairin<r* I'nder the 
national control of these locomotives when an en«rine can not be 
rapired in the shops of one railroad, it goes to another where they 
have room, and I think this is extremely necessary now. 

The Chaikmax. When this so important ami valuable service 
which is being rendered by these inspectors, is compensated for at 
the rate of $1,S00 a year, do you not feel that it is an absi>lute in- 
justice? 

Mr. McCnoKD. I think st>, undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. And it is a very strong call upim their patriotism 
to ask them to perform this service at the present time, untier present 
conditions and the j>resent cost of living, at that sum ? 

Mr. McChord. ^ es. 

Mr. Parker of Xew Jersey. How long has this boiler inspection 
existed — this system ? 

Mr. McChord. The act was passed in 1911 or 1912. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey. Before that the raibt>ads did the busi> 
uess themselves, and they are doing the business now, these amiual 
inspections ? 

Mr. McChord. You mean thev do the principal inspecting i 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey. Ves: they do the principal mspecting i 

Mi\ McCiioRD. Yes. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey. They do their own inspecting to some 
extent now ? 

Mr. McChord. Oh, yes: but in conjunction with our inspectors. 
There is perfect harmony. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey. This is an additional thing that did not 
exist until 1911? 

Mr. McChord. That is true. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, if I mav be permitted, I would like to 
say to my colleague, Mr. Parker, that tTie inspection the railroad com- 
panies gave the engines up to that time was a different inspection to 
what the Government inspectors have given. 

Mr. EscH. The letter addressed l)y Mr. Meyer to Chairman Adam- 
son of this committee, dated May 17, 1916, contained this suggestion: 

When f'ongre38 fixed the salaries of locomotive-boiler inspectors the commission 
telt that consistency and fair treatment re'jiiired that the salaries of chiefs, iissistant 
rhiefs, and inspectors in connection with the safety appliance and hours of service 
ads should be brought into alignment ther(iwith. We therefore deem it proper to 
mention that, if the salaries of locomotive-boiler inspectors are increased as proposed 
by the pending bill, the same motives of consLstency and fair treatment will probably 
lead to corresj)onding increases in our division of safety, the work of which is not less 
exacting or important. It will be necessary, of course, to make the correspondmg 
increasea in the appropriatit)n8 for this commission by an aggregate of approximately 
$f>(),000 per annum. These aspects are brought to your attention not in opposition 
to the bill, but in order that whatever is d(»ne may be dcme advisedly. 

You are of that opinion now, are you ? 

Mr. McChord. On, yes; I think the salaries of the inspectoi-s of 
the Division of Safety ought to be increased, because the character 
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of work the latter are doing is similar to that of boiler inspection, so 
far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. EscH. But that would not be a matter within the jurisdiction 
of this committee ? 

Mr. McChord. No. 

Mr. EscH. You would have to go before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations ? 

Mr. McChord. Yes; we have that before the committee now, to 
increase their salaries. 

Mr. EscH. Would those increases correspond to the increases 
sought by this bill for the locomotive inspectors ? 

Mr. McChord. That is the idea of the commission, to carry them 
both along. 

Mr. EscH. So that your recommendation of two years ago still 
applies ? 

Mr. McChord. Oh, yes; it is not hostile to the proposition at all, 
because of the fact that this other must be done, and the provision 
must be made for them. 

Mr. EscH. The point I have in mind is that if we report the bill 
out as framed, we could sustain it possibly by stating that the com- 
mittee was seeking a corresponding increase for the Division of 
Safety Appliances and Hours of Service. 

Mr. McChord. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. Now, another matter I would like to direct your atten- 
tion to is the situation of the boiler inspection. I notice a very 
gratifying diminution in the number of accidents and casualties 
beginning with 1912, through 1915, inclusive, but beginning with 
1916, according to your last annual report, I notice a marked in- 
crease in 1916 of the number of accidents and the number of deaths, 
and a still larger increase in 1917 as to both; also similar increases, 
corresponding increases, as to the number injured. Will you give 
the committee the causes for that situation? 

Mr. McChord. Why, I think primarily it is the great enormous 
increase in traffic that fell on the railroads, and the management 
was not equal to it. I think they are the prime causes. Our man- 
agements to some extent became broken down on account of this 
tremendous traffic that we have on account of the war, and in that 
demoralized condition accidents will occur, and with the increase in 
traffic, of course, the more freight you handle, accidents will increase. 
I think that is the primary cause of it. 

Mr. EscH. Do you see in those statistics any tendency on the part 
of some cari'iers to keep down maintenance ? 

Mr. McChord. Well, of course, we have found that in some 
instances, but I do not know to what extent it has to do with the 
question you have asked. I think our railroads have been kept up 
pretty well to the standard. 

Mr. EscH. The report of your inspectors made in January and 
February and those that you have filed with the Director General 
indicated on some eastern roads many locomotives on sidings. 

Mr. McChord. You have reference to equipment ? 

Mr. EscH. Yes. 

Mr. McChord. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EscH. I did not mean the maintenance of ways, but especially 
of locomotives. 
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Mx. McChord. Yes; the carriers made a mistake in not keeping 
their equipment in shape, and keeping the locomotives in shape, ana 
especially in the eastern section. They would run engines as long 
as iliey would run in a great many instances, and, of coiuise, a great 
many of the carriers made the strongest effort to keep their locomo- 
tives in shape, but others did not. Consequently, with the tre- 
mendous demands upon them for equipment and motive power, they 
ran them just a little bit longer than they ought to^have been, instead 
of sending them to the shops. 

Mr. EscH. I think yom* inspectors reported to you, and you 
reported to the Director General, in January, not February, that many 
locomotives were found waiting for repairs, especially on the eastern 
lines. 

Mr. McChord. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. Was that due to negligence or lack of roundhouse or 
repair-shop f aciUties ? 

Mi\ McChord. Mr. AIcManamy is here, and I had liim make a 
thorough investigation of that, and he is going to follow me. 

Mr. EscH. I would be glad to submit the question to him. He 
would probably have more direct information aoout it. 
Mr. McChord. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. How many inspectors have you in the service ? 
Mr. McChord. Fifty. 
Mr. Hamilton. Where are they located ? 

Mr. McChord. In different sections of the country we have offices 
where they are located. 

Mr. Hamilton. Where are those offices geographically ? 
Mr. McManamy. I have got a map of that, and I can explain. 
Mr. McChord. It is laid down on a map that we have. 
Mr. McManamy. I would be glad to explain that, sir. 
Mr. Hamilton. The gentlemen who will follow you will show ? 
Mr. McChord. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. You have 50 inspectors ? 
Mr. McChord. Fifty. 

Mr. Hamilton. And the present salary is how much ? 
Mr. McChord. $1,800 per annum. 

Mr. Hamilton. And you are asking for a raise to how much ? 
Mr. McChord. $3,000. 
Mr. Hamilton. From $1,800 to $3,000? 

Mr. McChord. Yes. We thought two or three years ago that 
they ought to be increased to $2,400. 

Mr. Hamilton. The business of these inspectors is to constantly 
inspect locomotives ? 
Mr. McChord. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. What is the routine of this inspection ? What do 
they do ? 

Mr. McChord. Why, when they were first created they simply had 
the inspection of the boilers, and later Congress placed upon them 

the entire locomotive ; and then they have charge of the 

Mr. Hamilton. Does that mean tney have to be at a certain place 
each dav for the inspection of incoming locomotives ? 

Mr. McChord. No; they are on the road. We have divisions where 
we have an office, and the records are maintajned there and sent to 
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the home office here; and our men are on the road, to what extent 
Mr. McManamy, the chief inspector here, can tell you. 

Mr. Hamilton. What I am trying to get at is that there majr be 
defects in a locomotive that are not apparent to a casual observation. 
How are these defects ascertained ? How do these inspectors asc(*r- 
tain these defects ? 

Mr. McChord. They look at the engine; they are exnert in that 
matter, and they know what to look for and where to look. 

Mr. Hamilton. How often do they look, in practice? 

Mr. McChord. How many times a year do you make them ? 

Mr. McManamy. They are working constantly, and of the large 
number of locomotives they inspect a certain number; that is, they 
inspect all they can. 

Mr. Hamilton. That is, every day 'i 

Mr. McManamy. Every day and every month. 

Mr. McChord. They are constantly at it every day. 

Mr. McManamy. I will give you the total number of engines 
inspected each year. 

Mr. Hamilton. T was interested in finding out just how it is done. 
They are at terminal ports and inspect, or how do they inspect ? 

^lr. McChord. Mr. McManamy can give you the workings of it. 

Mr. Cooper. I think, Mr. Commissioner, I can tell Mr. Hamilton. 
Now, here is a man on the road who has a locomotive with a leaky 
piston, and the steam blowing out obstructs his vision. Now, that 
IS not safe to the traveling public and to the employees. Now, 
when these inspectors find an engine with a piston pipe that is blow- 
ing off, they order it to be repaired. 

Mr. Hamilton. Suppose the engmeer reports it^ 

Mr. Cooper. He docs report it, but what good does it do 'i They 
will not fix it, but tell him to take the engine out. 

Mr. McChord. These inspectors have the power to order the engine 
sent to the shop. 

Mr. Hamilton. Why should not the locomotive engineer report 
directly to the inspector? 

Mr. Cooper. The inspector is straddling most of the time. 

Mr. Hamilton. That is what I am trying to get at, so the thing 
will be capable of being made effective. 

Mr. McChord. These men are not only traveling on the road, but 
they are in the yards anywhere where engines are steaming. They 
have headquarters at different parts of the country. 

Mr. Cooper. If you had an inspector at every terminal, you would 
have many thousands of them. 

The Chairman. Fifty would not be a drop in the })ucket. 

Mr. Hamilton. Here is a very large service, and you have over 50 
men, and there are a great many locomotives, and in order to be 
effective I was wondering just what your system is. 

Mr. McChord. Well, Mr. McManamy can explain that to you. He 
has a pefrect system with the 50 men. You will find, when he makes 
his statement, they are covering the ground pretty well. Of course, 
we might use more men, but we are not asking for them at this time. 
Of course, his duties have been increased, and he has now charge of 
68,000 engines, under the Director General of Railroads. 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes; and here is a territory stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with 50 inspectors. 

Mr. McChord. Yes. 
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Mr. Cooper. I will say to Brother Hamilton that although there 
are only 50, they do some mighty good work. 

Mr. Hamilton. I have no douDt of it; I am not questioning that. 
I know a little of it, but it seems to me such a very large service, and 
so very exacting, and so very important to the public, that I was 
curious to kno^v the practical metnod . 

Mr. McChord. He has a card system and records, and when he 
explains that to you I think you will be surprised at the work they 
do.* It is the same way witn the accounting division commission. 
We have from 260,000 to 270,000 miles of railroad, and I suppose we 
have probably 125 in our division of accounts, and they are sup- 
posed to police the bookkeeping of the railroads. If we had a com- 
plete pobcing, it would take probably a thousand to do that, but 
they go and they drop into a railroad office and call for the books and 
papers and vouchers. As the railroad does not know when he is 
(»oming, consequently they are on their mettle to keep their house in 
order, and it is just tnat tnat we do, and we do the best we can. 

Mr. Hamilton. Theoretically, one would say that a railroad com- 
pany would find it to its own mterest to see to it that these locomo- 
tives were properly eq^uipped for the performance of their work, and 
properly equipped to msure, so far as possible, safety to those oper- 
ating tnem. 

Mr. McChord. Undoubtedly they have that in mind, but we are 
sorry to have to say they do not live up to it. Why do they do that i 

Mr. Hamilton. Why do they do it? 

Mr. McChord. They want traffic, they want to haul something, 
they want to haul freight. 

Mr. Hamilton. But where that touches the pocket book of indi- 
viduals and corporations, it is very important, it seems to me. 

Mr. McChord. You take the traffic man, the man who is responsi- 
ble to his chief for the amount of traffic he gets, he wants to haul, 
and he does not know anything about the value of not hauling that 
with a crippled engine, but he wants to haul, and he wants the traffic 
to increase, and unfortunately, under the stress that we had here 
under war conditions, it seems that all hands have permitted too 
many engines and cars to go when they ought to have been put in 
the shop. 

Mr. Hamilton. Now, if a locomotive is started out on a run, and 
it is defective, that is going to mean a very heavy loss to the corpora- 
tion in many ways? 

Mr. McChord. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. They take the chance ? 

Mr. Mc.Chori>. Thev take the chance. 

The Chairman. We went through all that when we established 
this service, and we found that the railroads continueil to take 
the risk, and that is the reason this law exists to-day, because the 
facts showed that it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Hamilton. But that is insurance. 

The Chairman. I know. Every bit of that argument was brought 
up by the railroads, that it was to their interest to give the engines 
the best inspection but the record shows that they did not do it, 
and the inspection service has prevented the loss of lives and the loss 
of property, and the railroads really made money by reason of hav- 
ing this law forced upon them. 
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Mr. Hamilton. I can see that, but fundamentally, I can not see why 
the railroads themselves should not be alive to the importance of 
this, and keep their equipment in shape. 

The Chairman. They did not do it, and if you will read the hear- 
ings they will show it. 

Mr. Sanders. Ships have been sent over and lost just to get the 
insurance. 

The Chairman. That is one of the charges in connection with 
ships being made imsinkable. I read it in the papers — I do not 
know whether it is true or not — that the shipowners were not in 
favor of so equipping the ships, or some were not, because they 
wanted to get the insurance, and the loss of life seemed to them to 
be a negligible element. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Commissioner, may I ask you what the Govern- 
ment is now doing in regard to getting efficient labor in the round- 
houses and shops to look after these locomotives? It seems to me 
that in days gone by the railroad companies have had a lot of in- 
efficient help, and they have not been paying that good machinists 
were getting in a good clean shop, and the hours have been longer. 
Anyone who has been around an engine house or shop knows what 
dirty work it is, at very poor, low wages, and it has been hard to get 
efficient, skilled help, is the Government going to take up that 
matter and try to get good machinists ? 

Mr. McChord. I am a member of the Wage Commission, and we 
are preparing our report, which wiU deal with that proposition. 

Mr. Cooper. I tlunk that it is absolutely necessary, in order to get 
our locomotives in good shape, to have efficient machinists in the 
shops and roundhouses and pay them a decent, living wage. You 
can not get these men unless you do pay them the wages they can 
receive at other places. 

Mr. McChord. We will have our report out in the next week or 
10 days, we hope. We are dealing with the wages of nearly 2,000,000 
railroad employees. 

Mr. Barkley. Has the salary of these inspectors been increased 
at all since the duty was put on them ? 

Mr. McChord. No. 

Mr. Barkley. Is that the salary that was ffi-st fixed when the law 
was established ? 

Mr. McChord. The Interstate Commerce Commission fixed the 
salaries for them itself, and when I came here, which was in 1911, I 
think, that was the salary they were receiving, and the salaries have 
been the same for them ever since, and the salary of the boiler inspec- 
tors has been the same since the law was created. 

Mr. Barkley. Has there been any increase in the inspection force 
since the law required it to inspect the whole engine ? 

Mr. McChord. There has been some, but only a small number. I 
explained when I came in, I think, that we utilize these people in all 
sorts of things. You take the car congestion. We could not have 
turned a wheel without them. They are men who know their busi- 
ness, and they were placed in these terminals, and after Mr. McAdoo 
took over the railroads I used these inspectors in giving reports by 
wire every night, and I would make a report every morning, almost a 
complete photograph of the car situation. We found in one instance 
here on tne Baltimore & Ohio that there were 14,000 loaded cars 
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sidetracked, including 8,000 loads of coal, and people freezing all 
around, and I do not think without these inspectors we would ever 
have found them. 

Mr. Hamilton. What are the requirements, what is the method of 
appointment of an inspector ? 

ifr, McChord. Civil service. 

Mr. Hamilton. Is he always a skilled mechanic? 

Mr. McChobd. Yes. _ 

Mr. Hamilton. He should be, of course. 

Mr. MgChord. Yes; that is one of the requirements. 

Mr. Cooper. He is a man right from the ranks of the service, is he 
not? 

Mr. McChord. Yes; most of them. 

Mr. Hamilton. Is he a man from the ranks of the service ? 

Mr. McChord. Most of them ; yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. So he is a practical working man who gives his 
attention to this field employment ? 

Mr. McChord. He knows his business. Out of nine hundred and 
some odd applicants we got forty. 

Mr. Hamilton. Are tnese men ordinarily men who have had 
previous locomotive experience? Are they engineers, or what is 
their experience that qualifies them to pass a civil-service exami- 
nation ? 

Mr. McChord. Well, I have not the civil-service papers here with 
me. 

Mr. Hamilton. I just want to know in a general way. 

Mr. McChord. Mr. McManamy will give you that. 

Mr. McManamy. I can give you that. 

Mr. Hamilton. Are they rated on their papers as they make them 
out, or is- it competitive ? 

Mr. McChord. It is competitive. 

Mr. Hamilton. I mean to say that in some civil-service examina- 
tions the applicant is rated upon his answers to the questions which 
are printed, and they are not what we call competitive examinations. 
I was wondering whether in these cases they are rated or not. 

Mr. McChord. Yes, sir; these are competitive, as I understand it, 
and the examination is very thorough. 

Mr. Barkley. It may be what tney call a nonassembly examina- 
tion, and yet be competitive. 

Mr. McChord. Mr.. McManamy can give you just what they do. 
I have not seen that paper. 

Mr. Dillon. How many of these 50 inspectors maintain offices 
and office help ? 

Mr. McManamy. They all maintain offices. About 38 of them 
have office help. 

Mr. Esch. They are allowed $600 a year ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir; and where we can get two inspectors 
together we can maintain office help, but where we have one in- 
spector we can not get office help for $600 a year. 

Mr. Hamilton. In a place like Chicago how many inspectors do 
you have ? 

Mr. McManamy. We have two. We have got to have two there 
in order to get a sufficient appropriation to maintain an office and 
get office help. 
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Mr. Hamilton. It does not seem possible that two inspectors 
could keep up with the work at Chicago. 

Mr. EscH. I do not know when it was, but I understand that you 
have either lessened the rigidity of the rules, or the rigidity of tneir 
enforcement, have you not? 

Mr. McChord. We did not, no, except that when the tremendous 
stress came and the congestion increased, the thing that was done 
was that I was in conference with Mr. Belnap and with Mr. 
McManamy, and we discussed the situation, and I said to them that 
there are a great many things that have happened in this congestion 
here that would not have happened, if it was not here, and let your 
inspectors be careful to not make up and bring in a lot of cases here 
when they find on the ground that it could not have been helped. 
We do not prosecute every offense that is committed under tlio 
service of boiler inspection. 

Mr. EscH. In order to render the full amount of service, has there 
been any relaxation of the inspection ? 

Mr. McChord. There was, and we traced it, undertook to trace it 
down, and we reported it to the director general, and he issued an 
order to the effect that it must not be relaxed, but there was a 
relaxation: 

Mr. EscH. Due to the emergency ? 

Mr. McChord. Yes; and some of the carriers took the responsi- 
bilitv of doing it. 

The Chairman. If no other member of the committee desires to 
ask Commissioner McChord any further questions, we will have Mr. 
McManamy, the chief inspector, make a statement to the com- 
mittee. We are very much obliged to you for coming out or your 
sick bed to give us the information so much needed. 

Mr. McChord. I am very much interested in the division. 

STATEMENT OF MK. FRANK McMANAMY, CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF LOCOMOTIVES, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
AND MANAGER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE SECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 

The Chairmax. Mr. McManamy, give your position and address. 

Mr. McManamy. I am chief inspector of locomotives, and also 
since February 9th manager of the locomotive section of the United 
States railroaci administration. 

If the committee please, I have no prepared statement, but I will 
go into the question of locomotive boiler and locomotive inspection, 
as it has been performed under the locomotive boiler inspection act 
originally, which became effective July 1, 1911, and the amendment 
to that act termed ^'the locomotive inspection act,'^ which was ap- 
proved March 4, 1915, and became effective September 4, 1915. 

I will try to explain our system of inspection, what the law requires, 
the method of appointing inspectors and their cjualifications, and the 
increase in their duties, and what is now required of them. 

The original locomotive boiler inspection act provided for an 
inspection of locomotive boilers and their appurtenances. It also 
provided for a corps of 50 inspectors, and fixed their salary at $1,800 
per annum. It made it unlawful for any common carrier engaged in 
mterstate commerce to use a locomotive propelled by steam power 
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in the movement of interstate commerce, unless the boiler and 
appurtenances were or had been inspected in accordance with certain 
rules which were to be prepared by the chief inspector and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It fixed the duties of the 
locomotive boiler inspectors, which were to inspect as many loco- 
motives as possible, but the inspection was not required at any fixed 
time, or at regular intervals, clue to the fact that there are 67,390 
locomotives in the Ignited States, and but 50 Federal inspectors. 

The act further provided, in connection with the duties of the 
inspectors, that his first duty was to see that the carrier made the 
inspections reauired by the law and the rules as approved in accord- 
ance with the law, and that the carriers repaired such defects before 
the locomotive boilers and appurtenances thereto were returned to 
service. The purpose was not for the Government to take over the 
entire responsioility of inspecting the locomotives, because that would 
require many thousand men, perhaps 5,000, if they were to receive 
from the Government inspectors the inspection required by the law, 
but the purpose was to see that the carriers provided such inspection, 
and after the inspections had been made and the defects disclosed,, 
that the carrier repaired those defects before the locomotive was 
returned to service. In other words, the duty of the inspector em- 
ployed by the Federal Government is supervisory. He must see 
that the carrier makes the inspection, and that the carrier makes the 
repairs. It is not possible tor each of the Federal inspectors to 
inspect each month even all of the 1 ,200 or 1,500 or 1,800 locomotives 
in his district, but it is possible by checking up the work of the 
inspection of the locomotives by the. carriers, and the condition in 
which they go into service, to see that the carriers improve their 
system of inspection. It was possible for the Chief Inspector to 
prepare rules which would require a more complete system of inspec- 
tion on the part of the carriers. I think perhaps the duties oi in- 
spectors of locomotives can be properly comparea with the duties of 
national bank examiners. They do not attempt to perform the 
accounting for the national bants, but they drop in from time to 
time and check the work that is being done, and in that way keep 
it up to a high standard. That is a branch of service which 1 think 
is more nearly comparable to the duties of the Federal inspectors of 
locomotives than anything that I know of. 

Now, the question has come up with respect to the results of this 
law. Twill give you the total number of locomotives inspected 
since this law became effective, by the Federal inspectors. That 
number was 430,931, and of these 230,627 were found defective. In 
other words, about 55 per cent were found defective. All of these 
defects were not of a dangerous character at the time they were dis- 
covered, but it is like the old proverb, ''A stitch in time saves nine," 
and if you do not maintain your rods and boxes and other parts of 
locomotives, they lead to defects which do cause accidents, which do 
cause derailments, and which do interfere with the movement of 
traffic, and which then make it very expensive to maintain the 
locomotive. 

But during that time there have been 18,682 locomotives which 
were found going into service in a condition in which it was not safe 
to continue them in service, and they were ordered out of service 
by the Federal inspector in accordance with the provision of the law. 
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In the matter of the results of this, there is no way of keeping a 
complete check of the results of the Federal locomotive inspection 
law, for the reason that we can only keep a record of the accidents 
which occur, due to locomotive boiler and locomotive failures, and 
compare them year by year, to show the direct results, but the bene- 
ficial effect of this law in keeping traffic moving, in keeping trains on 
time, in preventing derailments, in preventing collisions, because 
one train on the road is unable to make the run on time, due to a 
defective boiler, and another train following it too close causes a 
disastrous rear end collision. In many, many cases, if the first train 
was kept on time with an efficient locomotive, the second train would 
not overtake it. 

I have in mind now a case which we investigated. A locomotive 
engineer reported at the terminal that the pipe leading to the signal 
whistle was defective, was cracked and leaking, and should be 
repaired. It was not repaired that night. He went out the next 
morning on a local passenger train. Before he got over the road that 
pipe, which was reported, and which could have been repaired at a 
cost of a few cents and in half an hour's time, failed, resulting in 
an emergency application of the brakes, making it necessary for him 
to stop between stations to make repairs so that he could proceed. 
Before the fiagman could go back far enough to protect the train, a 
through passenger train following it collided with the rear of that 
local, telescoped one or two cars, and, if I remember correctly, killed 
7 and injured 11 people. Now, $1 in time and labor expended 
in the repair of the defect which was reported would have prevented 
that collision without any question. It is all very well to say that 
the road should have been block-signaled, which would have pro- 
vented that. That is true. It is all very well to say that the flagman 
should have gone back far enough to protect the train. That is also 
true. But we have got to get down to the primary cause of this 
accident, which was the failure of the railroad company to repair a 
defective pipe that was reported, and could have been repaired for 
less than a dollar. 

Mr. Montague. If the repairs had been made, you would not have 
needed the block-signal, and the flagman would not have had to go 
back ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir. The question was asked as to the de- 
crease in locomotive accidents up to the year 1915, and the increase 
since that time. There are two very good reasons for that, but one 
primary reason, that is ihat ihe locomotive accidents up to and 
mcluding 1915, included accidents due only to failuie of locomotive 
boilers and their appurtenances, while since ihat .ime ihey include 
the accidents due to the failure of any part or appurtenance of ihe 
locomotive or tender. In other woras, the work was doubled, the 
number of accidents investigated was doubled, and ihe result shows 
the increase due to the additional parts which were placed under the 
inspection service, under the law, and after that all accidents were 
included in the reports. It is irue that since that day the condition 
of locomotives has gone backward. I presume that that is one of ihe 
prime reasons that we have a Director General of Railroads now. 
The railroads did fail to maintain their equipment up to its former 
standard. Whether they were to blame or not is another matter. 
It is a condition that confronted the country, and I do not believe 
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that I ought to go into that matter to the extent of giving my opinion 
of the cause, unless the committee desires it. If they do, I will be 
glad to give it. But here is one of the results. I am going to pass 
this photograph around, which shows one of the reasons why the 
congestion of traffic existed last winter, and shows one of the reasons 
why the" Director General decided to put the repair of locomotives 
under a Government official. There are 61 heavy locomotives stand- 
ing in that line, that have been standing there for months at a time, 
waiting for a shop to get into. 

I am going to ^o into details with respect to the number of acci- 
dents and casualties. In 1912, which is the first year of which we 
have a record, the accidents due to failure of locomotive boilers and 
their appurtenances numbered 856; the number of casualties was 
1,096. in 1913 there were 820 accidents, with 947 casualties. In 
1914 there were 555 accidents, with 637 casualties. In 1915 there 
were 424 accidents, with 480 casualties. It will be noted that there 
is a steadv and comparatively rapid decrease in the number of acci- 
dents and the number of casualties resulting therefrom. Beginning 
with 1916 the reports cover the entire locomotive and tender and all 
their parts and appurtenances. 

Mr. EscH. Not for the whole year ? 

Mr. McManamy. Not for the whole year, but for about 9 months 
of the fiscal year — 10 months of the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. That is all confined to boilers ? 

Mr. McManamy. That is all confined to boilers, and I thank you 
for the correction, sir. In that year there were 457 accidents, with 
637 casualties, and the last fiscal year report shows 616 accidents, 
with 783 casualties. 

Now, we will compare the result, or compare the number of acci- 
dents and casualties in the case of locomotives and tenders and all 
parts and appurtenances thereto, for the year 1917 with the condi- 
tions which existed in 1912. In 1912 there were 856 accidents and 
1,096 casualties. That applies to locomotive boilers alone. In 1916 
there were 616 accidents and 783 casualties, showing a marked de- 
crease from the conditions which existed when the law became 
eflFective, even if you include the entire locomotive and tender and 
all the parts and appurtenances thereof. 

The Chairman. And the greater number of boilers and engines had 
been inspected ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

1^0^ J with respect to the manner of the appointment of the inspec- 
tors, the law provides that these inspectors must be in the classified 
civil service and must be appointed in accordance with the rules 
governing the classified civil service. That simply means that an 
examination was held at all points in the United States where the 
Civil Service Commission holds examinations; that the applicants 
presented themselves, and aU were examined on a copy of the list 
of questions which was prepared by the chief inspector and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Their answers were rated 
by men who were capable of handling such matters. After this 
examination, when the appointments were to be made, and the three 
highest eligibles were submitted by the Civil Service Commission 
from which to make a selection, a personal investigation was made of 
every man appointed to determine whether or not there were other 
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and very ^ood reasons which might prevent him from serving pro]>- 
erly as an mspoctor of locomotives, and the selection was made from 
those three atter a personal investigation of every one of them. 

In 1915 the locomotive-insj)ection law — what we term the loco- 
motive-inspection law -an amendment to the locomotive-boiler in- 
spection law was passed, which provided that before these inspec- 
tors could assume tne duties recnnred of them by the amended law that 
they should pass another civil-service examination with respect to 
the additional duties to be imposed upon them, and every inspector 
then in the service was reexamined, the examination covering the 
entire locomotive and tender and all parts and appurtenances thereof. 
Many of those inspectors who were originally appointed came from 
railroad positions which at that time paid more money than the 
Government was paying, but there is an attraction in the Govern- 
ment service, particularly the civil-service })ranchcs, because the 
positions are permanent. We have in the force men who have filliMl 
official positions, men who have filled positions as master mechanic, 
as road foremen of engines, shop foreman, as roundhouse foreman, 
as locomotive-boiler inspector, «;eneral boiler inspector, locomotive 
engineer, machinist, ancl men oi that class, and t-iie preliminary ri*- 
(juirement of their entrance into the examination was that they must 
have had five or more years experience in actual railroad service in 
one of the capacities named, and that they must have been in sucli 
service within the past two y(»ars. That was made because in a 

t)eriod of four or five years the entire ec|uipment of many types of 
ocomotives changes. A man who was in locomotive service 10 or 
15 years ago and has been in another branch since that time will 
fin(f many new devices, and we drew from the men wlio were actually 
within the service within the period of two years for these appoint- 
ments. 

Now, in 1915 the duties of these inspectors were doubled. They 
were recjuired to pass an examination to see that they were competent 
to perform the additional duties and prove their qualifications. The 
work of the department was vastly increased. At that time I 
recommended to the commission an increase in the salary of inspec- 
tors of locomotives, and 1 have taken up that same (juestion with 
them since that time. 

Now, to go back further, or more recenily, rather, to some of the 
matters which are referrecl to by Commissi(mer McChord, the com- 
mission has of necessity during the past winter been called on, and 
has of necessity called on the inspect oi^s of locomotives, as well as the 
inspect()i*s in other branches of the service, to furnish them direct 
information from j)ers()nal investigation of conditions relative to con- 
gestion of iraflic and congestion of locomovives, the movement of 
trains and the location of coal, when there was a very serious condi- 
tion resulting from it, and within five or six days after these inspectors 
were placed on that work we were able to point out to the commission 
and to the railroads and to anybody else where there were 750,000 
tons of coal on wheels within, I suppose, three or four hundred miles 
of Washington.* 

Now, that is some of the special work which we have been called on 
to do under the commission. Since the Director General has been in 
charge of the railroads, and since he has placed me in charge of the 
repairs to locomotives at all shops we have had additional work to 
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perform, and I have used the force of inspectors freely in the per- 
formance of it, because we were advised that under the law the 
Director General had authority to take any Government employee 
and use him in the operation of the railroads, and we have done 
everything that was m our power to facilitate the movement of 
trains and repairs to locomotives. 

This is one of the conditions which we found existing, and which 
still exists to a certain extent. Some roads had neglected the repairs 
to their locomotives to an extent that their yards and roundhouses 
were blocked with locomotives waiting repairs, so that the locomo- 
tives that were in service could not receive proper and ordinary run- 
ning repairs. In other words, we went to one roundhouse, a 50-stall 
roundhouse, and found every stall was blocked with a locomotive 
waiting repairs, and the yard was blocked with locomotives which 
needed to go into the roundhouse for temporary running repairs, and 
at the time we made the inspection this worK had to be performed 
outside in a temperature below zero, because they could not get into 
the house. 

We shifted the locomotives that needed heavy repairs to the back 
shop, leaving the roundhouse for locomotives which needed ordinary 
running repairs, and in three days we had them furnishing locomotives 
for every train that was offered. We have found that throughout 
the country, and particularly the eastern countrv. We have Found 
that the roads where shop facilities were insufficient needed outside 
assistance, and their locomotives were sent to shops which had a 
surplus capacity, for repairs, so that now we have several hundred 
locomotives in foreign shops for repnirs. Wo have been using the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the American Locomotive Works, and 
the Rome Locomotive Works for repairing locomotives in service, 
as far as it couJd be done, without interfering with their output of 
new locomotives. This is work of a higher class, in my opinion, than 
that performed by master mechanics or other officials working in 
railroad service. These officials receive a rate of pay much higher 
than that provided for in the bill, in many cases. The average, 
perhaps, would be about what is provided for in this bill, and if we 
are to hold our men and keep the present standard of efficiency of 
the force, something must be done to increase their compensation. 
We have lost a number of our good men — I can name nve or six 
right now — that are in railroad employ, earning from $275 to $350 
a month, for railroad companies. We have a number of others that 
have been offered increased pay to go to work for railroad companies 
and for other concerns, and I am going to say frankly that while I 
think we have the most loyal corps of men — perhaps other depart- 
ments would not like that when I say most loyal, but there are none 
better in the Government service, anil as an illustration of what these 
men have been doing, I took the annual leave to which they are 
entitled under the law, and I find that during the last two jrears 
they have worked over 1 ,300 days on which by law they were entitled 
to go on annual leave. They have done that without any request 
on my part. They are simply interested in their work and are going 
ahead with it. 

I presume that this is sufficient as a general statement, but if there 
is anything that I have not covered, I would be glad to answer any 
question that I can. 

553W— 18 2 
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I was asked to go into the question of the method of handling the 
work and the districts into which the country is divided. We have 
50 districts. The law provides that we should have that many. 
We have 38 headquarters, because in such cities as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, and Spokane, and one or two 
other places, where two men could work advantageously from the 
same point, we have made the headquarters of two inspectors in the 
same city. That enables us, under the provision of the law, which 
give us not to exceed $600 per man per annum for office expenses, that 
enables us to maintain an office, and we would not have been able 
to do that for that amount in manv instances, except that at almost 
all of these points we have been able to get quarters in the Federal 
building, and therefore are relieved of office rent. In that way we 
have been able to maintain offices and office help sufficient to handle 
the work. 

One of the ways provided by the law for keeping the record of the 
condition of these locomotives was that each carrier should inspect 
its locomotives at a certain prescribed period, and make their report 
to the inspector in charge. Each one of those inspectors is receiving 
from 1,500 to 2,000 reports of such inspections per month. He 
inspects them in his own office, and where the inspection indicates 
a defective condition of the locomotive, he looks up that particular 
locomotive. In addition thereto, we have investigated every one of 
these accidents, and in many cases have been able to recommend 
changes in the equipment or in practices, which resulted in the 
decrease of the number of accidents. 

We have in our office here the complete specifications for every 
locomotive boiler in the United States, 67,390 of them, and we can 
tell you on a minute's notice the age of the boiler, the tensile strength 
of the plate, the kind of steel which it is made of, the steam pressure 
allowed, the kind of seams it has got, the date of the last hyarostatic 
test, the last removal of caps from the flexible stay bolts, and the 
stay bolts removed at each mspection, and pretty nearly any detail 
in connection with the maintenance of a locomotive. It has required 
a lot of work to do that, but that is what we are paid for, and we are 
going ahead with it. Our records show the condition of, the age of, 
and the type of every locomotive in the country. As a matter of 
fact, we have daily inquiries from railroads for information concerning 
their own locomotives, that is not contained in their own records. 
We have had a number of cases wliere railroad offices have been 
destroyed bv fire and their records destroyed, and we have replaced 
those records from our own, so that while our force is comparatively 
small, and no doubt a larger force could vastly increase the benefits to 
be derived from this work, yet we have a pretty thorough check on 
the entire situation, and we keep pretty closely in touch with all of 
the conditions. 

Now, as to the locomotive engineer reporting directly to the Federal 
inspector, taat might be done if it was required in the law, but it 
could not be done under the former method of railroad oi>eration, 
because if the engineer did that, he would perhaps lose his job, and 
we have records where such things have happened. He does not dare 
to make reports. We have repeated records which show that men 
have been aischai^ed from their positions for reporting conditions to 
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the Federal inspectors, and on only one railroad in this country that 
I know of have instructions been issued which would permit the 
enginemen to report the condition of the locomotive to tne Federal 
inspector. 

That railroad issued instructions something like this, that there 
would be no objections offered to the enginemen or others reporting 
the defective condition of locomotives to Federal inspectors, provided 
they were first reported to the railroad company, so that they might 
have a chance to repair them. I think that recommendation and 
that practice is absolutely fair. The engineer then does report his 
work to the railroad company, because we require a daily inspection 
of each locomotive by some one, by the engineer or by the inspector 
employed for that purpose, and a written report made of the defects 
found. We also require by law that the foreman or officer in charge 
must approve that report before the locomotive returns to service, 
stating what repairs were made and why all defects reported were 
not repaired, and I want to say to you gentlemen that tne violation 
of that one thing is the principal cause of defective locomotives being 
operated. The loremen will approve reports, and do approve reports 
without knowing whether the work has been done or not. We find 
locomotives going into service, without the work being done, and 
order them out of service. There are many reasons why this condi- 
tion exists. 

I will be glad not to take any more time in a general statement, in 
case it is desired to ask me any questions. I will answer any that 
I can. 

Mr. EscH. Mr. McManamy, you issued orders modifying the in- 
spection regulations, did you not, as a war emergency? 

Mr. Mcl^NAMY. Not exactly orders, sir. When war was declared 
we issued a circular reading something like this : 

Mr. McManamy. When war was declared I issued a circular read- 
ing something like this: That inspectors of locomotives would use 
discretion in the matter of ordering locomotives out of service and 
wherever possible avoid delaying equipment, particularly military 
equipment, and that their services should be used to the fullest 
extent; that we would help to repair the locomotives to get those 
trains over the road on time. Certain modifications in the inspec- 
tion rules were asked for by the railroads, and after a conference 
with a committee representing the carriers certain modifications 
during the period of the war were agreed upon and submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for their approval, as provided by 
law, and those modifications were approved. So that beginning 
with September, 1916, certain modifications in the rules of mspec- 
tion during the period of the war were approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and became effective. 

Mr. EscH. None of those modifications, however, diminished 
safety ? 

Mr. McManamy. I would hardly like to say that, sir; but there 
was a provision in that order which provided that the modifications 
might not be used if in any way they would affect safety. That was 
left to that extent to the railroad companies. Some of those modi- 
fications they made would adversely affect safety; but that was one 
of the things that, due to war conditions, we felt perhaps it was 
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proper to allow the men actually responsible for getting the loco- 
motives into service to be the judges of that a little more than for- 
merly; and while in general tnat might affect safety, we depended 
upon our men to check those up; and so the modifications were not 
opposed. We also depended on the railroad officials in charge to 
see that locomotives were kept up. 

Mr. EscH. Since the original act of September 4, 1915, the inspec- 
tors were given the right of inspecting all parts of the locomotives 
and tenders. That would include the headlights? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir; I think so. That matter is in the 
courts now. 

Mr. EscH. That has not been decided finally, has it ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir. 

Mr. EscH. You are going on the assimiption that you have the 
power? 

Mr. McManamy. We prepared the rule providing the proper test 
to be applied to a headlight. The railroads have contested that rule. 
They have stated that the amendment to the law did not give the 
commission power to say what the intensity of the headlight should 
be. In order to apply a proper test, which the law says it is the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to do, it was necessary to 
fix a Mmit for the intensity of the headlights. In other words, we 
could not leave to the judgment of the individual inspector just what 
would constitute a proper headlight. Therefore a rule fixing a test 
for each headlight was devised and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that is before the Federal court at Indian- 
apolis. We are awaiting a decision on an application of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania lines for an injimction restrain- 
ing the enforcement of the rule, and the matter has been argued and 
is now in the hands of the court. I believe, sir, that the law gives us 
the authority to fix a test for headlights, because otherwise they could 
not properly be inspected, and after extensive investigation such a 
test was fixed and was approved by the commission, and the matter 
is now in the courts. 

Mr. EscH. I think the committee contemplated that the headlight 
was an appurtenance of the locomotive. Now, that amendment 
giving inspectors the power of determining the adequacy or inade- 
(juacy of the headlight adds very largely to the responsibility of the 
inspector, does it not ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EscH. And it also implies an advanced knowledge on the 
subject matter ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes; it requires a pretty fair working knowledge 
of headlights. When I say that I do not mean that our inspectors 
are supermen; they can not be engineers and machinists and elec- 
tricians, and all that; they can not De scientists to test headlights in 
laboratories. We provided a simple test, that the headlights must 
be of sufficient intensity to enable a locomotive engineer to see a 
dark object the size of a man standing erect on the track 800 feet 
in front of the locomotive. The test can be made by two men any- 
where, and to that extent the test is simple. In the matter of meet- 
ing the recjuirement, our inspectors, I think, are all capable of inspect- 
ing headlights along with tne other equipment, and telling whether 
or not they are in proper condition when they go into service. 
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Mr. Esch. When the inspectors took this last examination they 
were examined on that feature of locomotives ? 

Mr. McManamy. I do not recall whether they were asked any par- 
ticular questions with reference to headlights, hut in general they 
were examined on the entire locomotive and tender and all of ite 
appurtenances. 

Mr. EscH. I want to ask a question as to the statistics incorporated 
in the last annual report of the commission, where I find tnat the 
number of locomotives inspected in 1916 was 52,650, whereas in 1917 
it was only 47,542; that is to say, 5,108 less in 1917 than in 1916. 

Mr. McManamy. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. What was that due to ? 

Mr. McManamy. Because in 1916 we were inspecting the entire 
locomotive and tender for only 10 months; and in 1917 for 12 montJis. 
It requires considerably more time to inspect the wheels and motion 
work and all parts of the locomotive than it does to inspect the 
boiler and appurtenances thereof. There are other reasons for that, 
because in 1916 a portion of the time was spent by some of our men 
in making headhght tests in order to determine what would be a 
proper headlight. It also is due to the increase in accidents. When 
an accident occurs a man is assigned to investigate : and if we have 
more accidents we have fewer locomotives inspectea, because a man 
can not do two different things at the same time. 

Mr. EscH. From the sum total I find that in 1916 your inspectors 
ordered out of service 1,943, whereas in 1917 you ordered out of 
service 3,294, a difference of 1,351. How do you account for that 
difference ? 

Mr. McManamy. On account of more defective locomotives in 
service; and that is one of the things which has led up to the condi- 
tion which confronted us last winter. When business is exception- 
ally heavy it is more difficult to hold a locomotive for repairs. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, we have in the railroad service two different de- 
Eartments, each ot which is looking for a certain specific thing. We 
ave the transportation department, that does not care what kind 
of a locomotive pulls the train over the road so long as it pulls it 
over the road. We have the locomotive department, which is inter- 
ested in seeing that the locomotive is not only in shape to go out 
and pull a train, but to go out and complete a succesful trip with 
reasonable safety and with comfort to the men in charge; and the 
transportation department is in charge of train operation. In many 
cases a master mechanic and his assistants work directly under the 
superintendent. They are not always strong enough and aggressive 
enough to say to the man under whom they are working, ^^This loco- 
motive is in no shape to go out, and must be held eight hours for 
repairs." 

Air. EscH. The Director General is about to standardize the loco- 
motives, is he not ? 

Mr. McManamy. There is a committee working on that now, sir; 
and I beUeve their work is pretty well completed. 

Mr. EscH. Does that entail additional work on your inspectors ? 

Mr. McManamy. I think not, sir. It is just as easy to inspect 
standard locomotives as it is other locomotives, and just as easy for 
the railroad people who are standardizing locomotive equipment; so 
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that in cases like last winter locomotives from one road can be success- 
fully used on another road without serious delay because of waiting 
for parts. Here is what is at the bottom of this standardization: 
Durmg last winter it was necessary to take locomotives from the 
West and bring them East to handle traffic, locomotives from up 
aroimd the Lakes, where the business is Ught in the winter, and bring 
them down here and handle coal. Each oi those railroads designed a 
particular type of locomotive that was suited to their needs. Many 

{>arts of those locomotives are special to that Une. To repair those 
ocomotives means one of two things, sending to the home line for 
parts, or making patterns and manufacturing parts, and it causes a 
serious delay. In other words, the locomotive from, we will say, the 
Duluth & Iron Range, is not as eflfective in an eastern area as it Ls on 
the Duluth & Iron K.ange. It is designed for those grades. When 
men come to make repairs, when a locomotive breaks down, they find an 
entirely different type of locomotive, and they have got to send to the 
home road for the repair parts, or make the parts, and it is to avoid 
this that the Director General is standardizing locomotives, so that 
if they are transferred from road to road standardized stock on that 
road may be used on any locomotive from any other road. It is on 
the same principle that the master car builders have found it neces- 
sary to standardize car couplers. They have those standardized 
down to about three types of couplers, because in the former practice 
there were 50 or 60 types of couplers, and it meant that they must 
keep an enormous stock of supplies or there would be delay. So I 
do not think the standardization of locomotives is going to increase 
the work of our inspectors. 

Mr. Parker. Has not the number of locomotives increased during 
the existence of your inspection ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parker. What was it, for instance, in 1911 ? 

Mr. McManamy. About 63,000. 

Mr. Parker. And in 1915, when the new law went into effects 

Mr. McManamy. About 66,000. 

Mr. Parker. And what is it now ? 

Mr. McManamy. It is now 67,390. 

Mr. Parker. Could you tell me whether the examinations given 
your own inspectors resulted in any of them being found incompetent, 
so that you had to have some new men ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir; that did not occur. 

Mr. Parker. They all passed ? 

Mr. McManamy. The examination was conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, and, owing to the practical knowledge the men who 
were selected, and because of their training of five years, they were 
all passed. I may say in that connection that I feel that to a great 
extent the locomotive-inspection law was due to conditions which 
were discovered by the inspectors. That is, we would find a loco- 
motive going into service with defective wheels, or other defects 
which made it unsafe for service, and we had no authority to take 
any action whatever. We have had appeals made because our 
inspectors objected to a locomotive going into service with a flange 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, when 1 inch is the minimum 
for them, and the railroads asked what authority the inspectors had 
for that. 
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I said none, but I would not think they were performing their 
duty as inspectors if they allowed a locomotive that would be dan- 
gerous to go into service without protest. After 1,600 or 1,800 of 
those cases I recommended, I think in the fourth annual report or 
in the third annual report, that the authority of inspectors be 
extended to cover the entire locomotive, so that they could remedy 
these conditions. As the result of the practice we were following, 
these inspectors had actually been inspecting practically the entire 
locomotive before it went into service. They did not go into it in 
the same detail as they have been doing smce; but tnose of the 
inspectors who were shop men familiarized themselves with operating 
conditions, and the operating men studied shop conditions, and while 
they did not all pass with the same rating, yet every one passed an 
examination with the rating requu-ed by the Civd Service Com- 
mission to permit them to continue in the service. 

Mr. Parker. You consider yourselves, practically, inspectors of 
the raifroad inspectors; guardians of the guards, you might say? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir; I presume that is the correct way of 
putting it. 

Mr. rARKER. Might I ask whether your service has any authority 
to require or advise the adoption of new safety devices on locomo- 
tives ? For example, in Canada, in order to avoid a bUzzard blowing 
into the open window or front of the locomotive, there is something 
that turns the snow down so that you may keep your window open 
in a blizzard. Has that been adopted by any of the American 
railroads ? 

Mr. McManamy. That has not been adopted on any of the Ameri- 
can railroads. When preparing the inspection rules covering the 
entire locomotive and tender, we prepared a rule requiring what is 
generally termed by the railroad men as a clear-vision window. It 
18 a small window hinged in the center of the front-door window, 
which may be opened and permit a clear vision of the track and 
signals when the whole window is covered with snow. 

Mr. Parker. Then, you deal with the question in a differentway; 
but you do deal with such questions as that ? 

Mr. McManamy. As far as we are permitted to do so. 

Mr. Parker. You do not deal, for instance, with the need of hav- 
ing snow plows on the eastern roads ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir; that is an operating question. 

Mr. Parker. Nor snow fences, or any thing of that sort ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir. 

Mr. Parker. You are of the opinion that the Government inspec- 
tion has been a useful thing during the time it has lasted ? 

Mr. McManamy. The Government inspection, in my judgment, and 
it is based on a very thorough knowledge of its methods and results, 
has not only resulted in the promotion of safety, but it has reaUy re- 
sulted in a saving of money to the railroad companies; and I have 
had that statment made to me repeatedly by prominent railroad 
officials. 

Mr. Parker. I was a good deal puzzled over the fact that the rail- 
roads themselves had not proper officers or men who would be able 
to relieve the congestion in the repair shops and roundhouses of which 
you spoke. What explanation would you make of the fact that you 
could do that successsf ully when they could not ? 
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Mr, McManamy. Because we had a little more authority than any 
local official had. If the railroad superintendent of motive power, 
for instance, was using his roundhouse for making heavy repairs that 
should have been made in the shops, he would say that aU these small 
boiler repairs and fixing up rods and boxes, etc., must be done outside; 
and if a spell of zeroweatner lasting several weeks comes, so that the 
men could not do the work outside, the local official does not have 
the authority to say the locomotives must be taken out and the re- 
pairs made in the shops. 

Mr. Parker. Why did not the superintendent correct his own 
order ? 

Mr. McManamy. I could not sav. He did not hesitate to do that 
when he was ordered to do it. 

Mr. Parker. That was done through him ? 

Mr. McManamy. Oh, yes; our inspectors do not issue orders with 
respect to railroad operation or train movement or engine movement. 
The only order they issue is a written order withholding the locomo- 
tive from service when found to be in violation of the law. 

Mr. Parker. Then I misunderstood your answer. 

Mr. McManamy. We do it by pointing out defective conditions to 
the superintendent of motive power and saying, ** These locomotives 
should be repaired in your shop and free this roundhouse." In 
further illustration of tHe same thing, showing the reason why loco- 
motives were not repaired promptly, we found on one division 134 
miles in length, on a multiple track railroad, that 48 per cent of the 
engines were tied up on the road under circumstances where the men 
could not repair them; and we found on investigating one of these 
cases that one train on a multiple track railroad had failed for steam 
and the dispatcher ran 16 trains in behind that and tied them up, on 
account of the 16-hour law. The simple course of operation would 
have been to cross those trains over to another track and get the 16 
trains and not hold them unnecessarily. When we asked the dis- 
patcher about that he said, ''It is indefensible, and I can not say a 
single word in defense of that act." 

Mr. Montague. You stated that you had some ideas as to why 
there was such a breakdown in the equipment of the railroads. If 
you have no objection I would like to have you give them succinctly, 
m just a few words. 

Mr. McManamy. I do not believe I could give it in a few words. 

Mr. Montague. There seems to have been this condition, that on 
the roads east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio there 
seemed to be quite a breakdown in equipment; the engines were 
inadequate. 

Mr. McManamy. One of the reasons was covered by the improper 
use of terminal facilities in the matter of repairing locomotives. 
One of the reasons is set forth here in those figures which I passed to 
the committee. On certain roads they allowed the roundhouses to 
be used for heavy repairs, whereas they should have been used to 
keep up their running repairs. That was due to a lack of shop fa- 
ciUties, for the reason that on that road referred to in the figures 
they had one good modern shop in 1898, and they have not had 
one since. 

Mr. Montague. Why did the road permit that condition? 

Mr. McManamy. I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Montague. Were they able t > liave proper equipment? 
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Mr. McManamt. They have been paying dividends ever since, sir. 

Mr. Montague. Your talk has been very interesting on the phase 
of the efficiency of your service, but this bill does not deal witn the 
efficiency of your service. This is a question purely of increase of 

Mr. McManamy. If you will pardon me, I think this bill has all to 
do with the efficiency of the service. If I have got to train men 
year after year — because as soon as I taken them m I put them to 
work with other men, and keep them working two or tnree or four 
years and they become efficient — and therefore they are in demand 
by the railroad CQmpanies, the service is greatly affected, and I have 
continually to train new men in the work, because a man^s judgment 
and experience and ability are all-important. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is collateral. There are only three ques- 
tions; first, increase of salary of chief inspector from $4,000 to $5,000. 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. There is only one? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. The next is an increase from $3,000 to $4,000 for 
assistant inspectors. 

Mr. McManamy. Yes. 

Mr. Montague. How many of those have you ? 

Mr. McManamy. Two. 

Mr. Montague. Then an increase of the inspectors, numbering, you 
say, 50 ? 

Mr. McManamy. Fifty. 

Mr. Montague. That increase is from $1,800 to $3,000? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. Have you made any recommendations heretofore 
Mrith reference to the increase of these salaries ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. When? 

Mr. McManamy. December 6, 1916; and it was renewed on Julv 
31, 1917. 

Mr. EsoH. This letter of Chairman Meyer^s which I read, recom- 
mending increases, was dated May 17, 1916. 

Mr. Montague. Yours was of December, 1916, and December, 
1917? 

Mr. McManamy. December, 1916, and July, 1917. 

Mr. Montague. We will say in 1916 and in 1917? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. How much increase did you recommend in 1916? 

Mr. McManamy. In 1916 an increase was recommended to $2,400 
per annum for inspectors, and I made no recommendation with 
respect to the chief and assistant chiefs. 

Mr. Montague. What was the increase recommended in 1917? 

Mr. McMANAJ^nr. The same recommendation. I simply drew atten- 
tion to the former recommendation and asked that it be given con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Montague. You have made no recommendation since that 
time? 

Mr, McManamy. Not in writing. I made recommendations to 
Commissioner McChord and to the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission verbally, and I have referred to the matter 
verbally since that time. 
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Mr. Montague. Since 1917? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Montague. Have you made any written recommendation for 
an increase to $2,400 since 1917 ? 

Mr. McManamy. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. What is the age limit of the inspectors ? 

Mr. McManamy. It is fixed by the Civil Service Commission, I 
believe, at 50 years for entering the sei'vice. There is no age limit 
after they are m the service. The minimum is 26 years. 
. Mr. Hamilton. What is the rule about it in the service. Do you 
require that a man shall leave the service on reaching a certain age? 

Mr. McManamy. Xo, sir; we retain him in the service as long as 
he can perform the necessary work. 

Mr. Hamilton. What is tne average life of a locomotive? I have 
read a good many things about that. What is the average life of a 
locomotive? 

Mr. McManamy. There can hardly be said to be an average life 
of locomotives, because they are retired for so many reasons. The 
average life of a locomotive boiler is about 18 years. 

Mr. Hamilton. But they talk about scrapping the locomotive 
after a certain length of time. 

Mr. McManamy. They scrap them for various reasons. They 
become obsolete; the rapid increase in the weight of trains and the 
weight of the cars in the service makes it necessary to scrap locomo- 
tives that are just as good for the service for which they were designed 
as when they were built. You know, a locomotive is rebuilt every 
so often. It goes through the shop for overhauling every 12 or 15 
months. That may mean new fire boxes, new flues, new tires, or 
such other new parts as may be required, and it makes it practically 
as good as new if the work is properly done. Of course, it is not 
always properly done. 

Mr. Montague. You spoke about breaking in new men. Have 
you f oimd any difficulty in retaining these inspectors in the service ? 

Mr. McManamy. I should say so; yes, sir. And it is becoming 
more acute. We have not suffered any great loss of men, but we 
have lost a number of men who were considered amon^ the best we 
had. We have a number of other men who have received offers of 
from $3,000 a year up. 

Mr. Montague. How many men have you lost ? 

Mr. McManamy. Six or seven. 

Mr. Montague. Out of the 50 ? 

Mr. McManamy. Out of the 50. 

Mr. Montague. Have you any who you have reason to believe will 
leave you unless there is an increase ? 

Mr. McManamy. I expect several to leave unless there is an increase. 

Mr. Hamilton. I gatner from what you have stated that railroads 
keep records of the conditions of locomotives as reported. 

Mr. McManamy. Do you mean by that that the railroad companies 
keep the records of the inspection, or the condition in which the 
locomotives arrive at the terminal ? 

Mr. Hamilton. No. For instance, an engineer runs in a locomo- 
tive.. I understood you to say he reports the condition of the loco- 
motove; he does not report it if it is all right, but if there is a defect, 
grave or slight, he reports it. 
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Mr. McManamy. Perhaps I could answer that better by reading the 
rule which governs that; it is short: 

Rule 104. Each locomotive and tender shaU be inspected after each trip or daj's 
work, and the defects found reported on an approved form to the proper representative 
of the company. This form shall show the name of the railroad, the initials and 
number of the locomotive, the test date and time of insj>ection, the defects found, 
and the signature of the employee maVing the inspection. The report shall be 
approved by the foreman with proper written explanation made thereon for dfefects 
reported which were not repaired before the locomotive was returned to service. 
This report shall then be filea in the office of the railroad company at the place where 
the inspection is made. 

An inspection is required after each trip to see whether or not the 
locomotive is in good condition, and to be.sure that the inspection is 
made a record nlust be made of it. If the locomotive is in good condi- 
tion the report will so state. 

Mr. Hamilton. The function of your inspector is to inspect the 
books of the company to ascertain what is reported in relation to the 
locomotives ? 

Mr. McManamy. That is one function. Another function is to 
inspect the locomotive after it comes out of the rbimdhouse and see 
whether the reported repair has been made, and that is where we 
find the shortcomings. If we inspect a locomotive and we find that 
a nu'mber of defects were reported and that the foreman has stated 
that those defects were repaired, which they do in many cases. When 
the locomotive is sent out of the roundhouse we inspect it, and if we 
find that the reported defects are not repaired we serve a written 
order to have that locomotive taken back and to have those repairs 
made. 

Mr. Hamilton. Then the method practically is this, to ascertain 
from the records that a locomotive has come in which is in a defective 
condition and is reported, and then it is clear that it should be re- 
paired. You ascertain then whether that locomotive has been re- 
paired before being ordered out on another trip, and if it has not been 
repaired the duty of the inspector is to require that it shall be 
repaired ? 

Mr. McManamy. That method is followed, and the reverse of it, sir. 
We inspect the reports to see whether the locomotive has had its 
defects reported, and when they are stated to have been repaired we 
follow that up to see whether the repairs have been made. We also 
inspect the locomotive, perhaps, before we look at the record, and if 
we find defects we see if the mspector has made the proper record. 
So we check both ways. 

Mr. Hamilton. It would be physically impossible to determine 
whether all locomotives should oe repaired imless there was some 
such method of reporting the need of repairs ? 

Mr. McManamy. With the small number of inspectors we have and 
the large number of locomotives, it would be ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Snook. May I ask you what allowances inspector get for 
expenses ? 

Mr. McManamy. They get their necessary railroad and street-car 
fares, and $4 per diem for notel expenses — ^for subsistence. 

Mr. Snook. That is, on vouchers returned to your department ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes. 

Mr. Snook. Four dollars per diem for hotel and board, and railroad 
and street-car fare ? 
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Mi\ McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mi\ Snook. You spoke about retaininff offices at $600 a year in 
Federal buildings. Wliat is the $600 usea for, clerk hire? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snook. Are all of these offices in Federal buildings ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir; we have about six points where we have 
to pay office rent, and in Chicago now I have two inspectors, and 
their allowance is $100 per month, and you can not rent an office 
and hire a clerk in ( ^hicago for any such sum. I am assigning another 
inspector there so that we can maintain an office in Chicago, which is 
about the most important railroad terminal in the country. 

Mi\ Snook. You aj)prehend a loss of a number of inspectors, I 
understand you to say, if the salaries are not increased? 

Ml*. McManamy. Yes, sir; I know that a number of them have been 
offered an increase in pay to go to other concerns. 

Mr. Snook. Did I understand you to say that when you had the 
additional civil-service examination at the time the bill was amended 
all your inspectors who were in the service successfully passed that 
examination ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stiness. I understood you to say that there had not been an 
increase in the compensation of these inspectors since the inspection 
was created. 

Mr. McManamy. I think another witness stated that, and in general 
it is correct. The inspectors have received the 5 per cent provided 
in the appropriation last year. 

Mr. Stiness. Their duties have increased ? 

Mr. McManamy. They have been doubled. 

Mr. Stiness. During that same length of time have not the wages 
of the employees of the railroads been increased several times? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stiness. Do you know of any reason why the inspectors' wages 
should not be increased to go along with the wages of the other 
employees ? 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir; and I know of many reasons why they 
should be increased; 

Mr. Stiness. The high cost of living touches you as well as the 
others ? 

Mr. McManamy. It does. 

Mr. Sweet. You say that some of these men have had inducements 
to go into other service ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. During the Government operation of railroads has the 
Director General taken any of your men from the service ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. How many would you say ? 

Mr. McManamy. Nine now, if not more. 

Mr. Sweet. And they have been placed in other positions ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. And the men taken were the most competent, I 
suppose ? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes, sir; I selected them and they were what I 
considered the most suitable for the positions. 

Mr. Sweet. Did these men simply take temporary positions, or 
are they permanent ? 
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Mr. MgMaxamy. They were granted a leave of absence by the 
commission without pay, so that they could go into this other serv- 
ice; because we did not believe that under the provisions of the law 
under which the raiboads are operated it would be advisable to take 
a man from a civil-service position and transfer him to another posi- 
tion which was not permanent without giving him some chance to 
see whether he wanted to stay there. 

Mr. Sweet. Do they now receive a greater compensation ? 

Mr. McManamy. They can not under the law: and we can not get 
men to perform similar duties to what they are performing for the 
director general for the salary which these men get. To make it 
clear, all the men are perf onning work for the director general for 
$1,800 a year which other men must be paid about $3,000 a year to 
perform. 

Mr. Sweet. And their compensation is clearly inadequate ? 

Mr. McManamt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stiness. How do you make up for the shortage of these nine 
men? 

Mr. McMaxamt. I have a number of certifications from the Civil 
Service Commission, and I am trying to fill the positions temporarily 
now with more or less success, 

Mr. Cooper. What railroad company do these locomotives belong 
to that vou showed in the picture ? 

Mr. McManamy. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Cooper. Where are they located ? 

Mr. McManamy. Glenwood shops, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cooper. You say you have been placed in charge of the 
maintenance and keeping of the locomotives while under Federal 
controL What effort is being made in regard to getting eflBcient 
workmen into these shops to look after these locomotives ? 

Mr. McManamy. One of the efforts is being handled by the wage 
board. When I was placed in chaise of the work of looking after the 
condition of and repairs to locomotives there were two memods, and 
only two, in which the condition of locomotives could be improved. 
One was to provide additional shop f acihties, additional roundnouses, 
and additional men. That is out of the question now under the 
present conditions. The other was to get more out of the present 
organizations, and that is the one we nave resorted to. When I 
suggested as a means of increasing the number of mechanics in the 
shops the promotion of three-year apprentices instead of four-year 
apprentices, and the promotion of certain helpers who had been 
trained for a period of five years and could perform a higher class of 
work than that they had been performing, I was met witn the imme- 
diate suggestion that that would be a good thing but the labor 
organizations would not agree to it, and I said, **I think they wilV; 
and I was told to take it up with them. 

Mr. Cooper. Do you not think the run-down condition of the 
locomotives during the last four or five years — and I am speaking 
from my own personal experience — can be attributed somewhat to 
insuflJcient help in the shops ^ For instance, take a place I have 
reference to where they have about 40 locomotives. The engine- 
house foreman had never been around a locomotive in his Ufe, and a 
year after he had been around the roundhouse he was made round- 
house foreman. They had fellows who did not know about putting 
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in a piston ring, or anything. What is the Government ^oing to do 
to get efficient men and pay them a wage they are getting m the other 
shops, which will enable them to secure men who know enough to 
keep the locomotives in good condition ? 

lifr. McManamy. It is true there are inefficient men in railroad 
shops, and many of them, and there are inefficient men outside 
trymg to get in; where they hire labor that is not of the same effi- 
ciency that you could hire a few years ago. After we had taken this 
matter up with the representatives of the men it was agreed that we 
would increase the hours of labor for all shop men up to 70 p>er week; 
and that has been done on 45 railroads, which results in an increase 
of about 16 per cent in the service performed by 225,000 men. We 
can get better results by taking men m the shops who are in a measure 
familiar with locomotive repairs than bv hiring such new men as we 
can get. One reason why these roundhouse and other foremen are 
inefficient is because the foremen to-day receive less wages than the 
mechanics. I can not say what will oe done about that, because 
that is up to the wage board. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Montague asked you if the increase in salary 
would increase the efficiency of your men. I am afraid that if the 
Government does not take hold of this labor question, not onlj'^ in 
the shops but also increase the wages of the men operating the rail- 
roads, engineers and firemen and trainmen and conductors, we are 
not goin^ to have the best service, because it is a known fact that they 
are leavmg the railroads by the nundreds. Other firemen and engi- 
neers are making $10 and $15 and $20 a day. Out in Montana tne 
mechanics are paid less than the laborera in the mines. 

I mention that because I think it is something the Government 
ought to take hold of ri^ht away if they are going to keep the rail- 
roads up to a higher efficiency point. They must pay a decent wage 
for these men that are working on the railroads to-day. 

Mr. McManamy. I certainly hope so, becuase within the last two 
weeks I have had to send men to Wilmington, Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Scranton, Toledo, and various other places to talk to the shopmen 
and appeal to their patriotism to keep them at work at the 70-hour 
week tnat we are requiring until the wage board hands down its 
decision. I do not know what the wage board will do, but I hope 
they will make it so that we will be able to keep the men. 

Mr. Hamilton. I have seldom listened to a clearer or more com- 
prehensive statement before this committee, and I think it is due to 
you to state that. 

The Chairman. 1 want to say that we are very much obliged for 
the illuminating statement which has been made. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. STONE, OBAND CHIEF OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply want to say 
this, and I will only take two or three minutes, that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, as you know, is the father of the boiler- 
inspection law. With the help of our good friends we finally got it, 
and we had a selfish motive in it. We were not only trying to save 
the lives of the traveling public, but of our men, and we are vitally 
interested in having good inspection; and this bill meets with our 
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hearty approval because we know we are not going to be able to 
keep these men unless we can pay them a living wage. We all know 
what the cost of living is at the present time as compared with a 
year or two ago, and they feel it just as much as any other people. 

I approach Qiis subject from the selfish standpoint of the executive 
officer of a great organization. For example, last month we paid 
insurance for 102 engineei's. Twenty-two of those engineers were 
killed on duty; 43 died from pneumonia, undoubtedly due to exposure 
and to leaky engines and the severe weather. So we hope that you 
gentlemen can see your way clear to report out this bill as it is 
drafted and give it your indoraement, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep these men. These railroads must be kept running. 
We must surround these raih'oads and the men who operate them, 
as well as the traveling public, with every safeguard possible. The 
director general of the railroads has just said to the executive officers 
of these organizations that we can not win this war unless we can 
keep these railroads running to their limit; and in order to do that 
we want the best inspection possible. 

It will never be possible to put into words what the railroad men 
went through and the hardships they endured last winter in trying 
to keep transportation going. Those conditions did not have any- 
thing to do with this particular bill. Many of us who were in the 
service knew exactly what was coming. As early as last spring I 
called the attention of President Wilson to the conditions we were 
going to have with our coal and with the railroads. It was a matter 
of common knowledge to our men that a number of these eastern 
railroads had made absolutely no provision for the winter. We 
never went into any winter with sucli poor provision in the way of 
equipment, and we knew what was going to happen, and it did 
happen. We have sacrificed our men when it should not have been 
done. It has killed a lot of our men and we have paid their insurance, 
and it should not have been done. This insurance comes from the 
wages of these employees. For the month of February, $257,000 of 
insurance was paid out, and it comes home to us and we are perhaps 
more vitally interested than any other class of men. 

It is true that when one of tnese engines breaks down, or through 
faulty equipment he goes over the bank and kills himself, often- 
times he takes a lot of his passengers or other train employees with 
him; but it is our men on the locomotives that in the beginning 
pay the price, and this bill is of vital interest to all of these men, 
and We want the best inspection possible and we hope that you 
gentlemen will report the bul out. 

I should be glad to answer any questions. I just wanted to give my 
indorsement to this bill. 

Mr. Stiness. The increase asked for the inspectors is not as high 
in proportion as the increase that the railroad employees have had 
during the same length of time ? 

Mr. Stone. I do not think so. It is not in proportion to the 
increased cost of hving, even then. The last increase the railroad 
men got was not a wage increase. We got a shorter working day, 
but not an increase. 

Mr. Stiness. But the wages have been increased since this in- 
spection department was created? 

Mr. Stone. That is true. 
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Mr. Stiness. And that is no more in proportion than the others i 

Mr. McManamy. No, sir; it is not in proportion to what we are 
paying other classes of labor in the service to-day. ' A stenographer 
out of a business college, after three months' training, can get $125 
a month in the Government, and any man who has had experience 
can get $200; and I know because we have been employing a number 
of them in the last few days. The worth of our men is being proven 
by the fact that outside industries are offering $275 or $350 a month 
for their services, and they must regard them as being worth it or they 
would not pay them. 

Mr. EscH. Does efficient inspection under this act expedite repairs 
and promote increased efficiency of the motive power of the roads ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; in every way, and it safeguards not only the 
lives of our men but of the public. You know that before we had 
Government inspection locomotive boilers were blowing up all the 
time; and the engmeer was nearly always dead and it was said he 
got low water. Everything was low water, but since we have had 
boiler inspection we have found in a great many cases that it was a 
defective locomotive boiler instead of an inefficient engineer. I think 
the first year they scrapped some 3,600 locomotive boilers. They 
were so absolutely rotten they could not be repaired; yet our men 
were riding over them every day. 

The Chairman. They did not scrap them until they got the law ? 

Mr. Stone. And they never would have scrapped them until they 
blew up and killed somebody, if it had not been lor the law. 

Mr. H. E. Wills. I did not understand in your talk, Mr. Mc- 
Manamy, whether you made it plain that you personally recom- 
mended the increase asked for in this bill for the mspectors. 

Mr. McManamy. I do, and have repeatedly urged it. 

Mr. Wills. I did not understand that you made it plain to the 
committee in regard to the report issued by the man who makes the 
inspection for the railroad company, that that report is made under 
oath and penalty. 

Mr. McManamy. The monthly report is made under oath and under 
penalty. 

Mr. Wills. Under the provisions of the law? 

Mr. McManamy. Yes. In connection with your first question, I 
would say that I will lose some men that can not well be spared unless 
this bill passes. 

(Thereupon, at 12.55 p. m., the committee took a recess until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2.15 o'clock p. m., pursuant to 
recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. You may pro- 
ceed, Mr. Wills. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. E. WILLS, EEPBESENTINO THE 
BEOTHEBHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE EITGINEEBS, 101 B STBEET 
SE., WASHINOTOir, D. C. 

Mr. Wills. Mr. Chairman, in speaking as I shall and in submit- 
ting what I have here I do so in behalf of what we call the four train 
service brotherhoods. Mr. Clark, vice president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and Mr. McNamara, vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, are also 
present and will be glad perhaps to speak for themselves in case I 
overlook anything. 

I wish to make a brief explanation as to why we, as representa- 
tives of the railroad brotherhoods, are directly interested in this par- 
ticular bill. As was stated here this forenoon by Mr. Stone par- 
ticularly, the boiler inspection and locomotive inspection law was 
brought about laigely, I think I may safely say, through the efforts 
of the four train service brotherhoods to protect not only the life 
and limb of the members who are employed in train service, but also 
the public and, as we stated at the time we believed it would, pro- 
tect the financial interests of the railroads; and it has proved so to 
the extent that the railroad officials upon several occasions have 
testified here before your committee to that effect, that it has been 
a great advantage to them and has brought excellent results in many 
respects that they did not appreciate nor understand as well as we 
who were employed in train service. At that time it was our request 
that the district inspectors be paid a larger sum of money than was 
finally agreed upon. 

One of the reasons why it was not carried out was the fact that 
the safety-appliance men, who were working under a law previously 
passed, were receiving less than $1,800. The were receiving, I 
think $1,600 at that tune, and the commission did not feel that it 
would be right to have them serve at a cheaper rate than the boiler 
inspectors were to receive. So the rate originally written into the 
bill and practically agreed to by manv of the advocates — and I 
think I may say yourselves — was cut down to $1,800, and over a 
year ago — perhaps nearly two years ago — ^we started an effort to 
secure an increase for them, believing that it was for our best interest 
to keep, if possible, that class of men in the service. Some of them 
were leaving and others we knew were offered better positions. So 
we took the matter up, asking for an increase of compensation for 
them, and, as you know, a bill was reported favorably from this com- 
mittee but was blocked on the floor of the House. Since that time 
conditions have changed so that we felt we would be glad to avail 
ourselves of your suggestion that the district inspectors should be 
paid at the rate of $3,000 a year, which would be a larger increase 
than the previous bill had provided for. We sent a copy of the 
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f)resent bill to the locomotive and safety-appliance inspectors, with a 
etter asking them if they would tell us about the conditions under 
which they worked and now they found conditions so far as living 
expenses were concerned. We have received answers from those 
letters and I have had extracts made from them. Some of the ex- 
tracts are matters of only a few short paragraphs — some of them 
only one paragraph, and I think one or two only one line — ^just a 
brief expression. There are one or two that are more lengthy, but I 
think it would be consistent if I may submit these with my statement 
and let them go into the record as they appear. 

The Chairman. They may go in as part of the record. 
(The paper referred to follows): 

ABSTRACTS OF STATEMENTS BY INSPECTORS IN BEHALF OF THE PASSAGE OF 8, 3979, TO 
AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED, ETC. (TO INCREASE THE PAY OF LOCOMOTIVE-BOILER IN- 
SPECTORS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, INCLUDING THE CHIEF ANU 

HIS TWO assistants). 

Statement of Inspector J. G. Adair, Washington, IJ. C, MarcJt 6, 19 JS. — Household 
expenses: Four years Ago I could save $25 per month of my pay; now I can save noth- 
ing, and have had to lower standard of living. 

Hotel expenses: Have had to seek cheaper accommodations and eat at lunch count- 
ers, as 1 could not deprive my family of my salary. 

Liberty bonds: I purchased some liberty bonds with savings I had made prior to 
entering the employment of the Government. During the year 1917 I was unable to 
lay aside anythmg from my salary. 

Statement of Inspector II A. Adams, Phihddphia, Pa., March 7, /5/^.— Household 
expenses: Increased 50 to 75 ])er cent. 

Hotel expenses: American plan advanced 50 per cent; common to pay $3 per day 
for r(x>m without bath, and 13.50 and $4 per day for a room with bath. Single meals, 
formerly 50 cents, now cost from 75 to 85 cents in American-plan hote&. Euro- 
pean-plan hotels have raised rates more than the American-plan hotels, considering 
caf6 prices, the latter in many cases having been increased 100 per cent, with greatly 
reduced portions. Dining-car prices have asc'ended with poorer service. 

Clothing: Three years ago I paid $5 for Nettleton shoes; to-day the price is $12, and 
in Cleveland I was asked $14 for the same. 

Statement of Inspector A. M. Banks, Washimjton, D. C, March 14^ J918. — ^Household 
expenses: I own my house, which I bought prior to entering the Government ser^'ice 
and paid for it before the flying leap in the prices of food and other necessaries of life. 
I have a wife and seven children, and I desire to give each child a hi^h school course, 
but I find this almost impossible without reducing: our standard of living. I realize 
that I am not able to maintain a standard of living in keeping with my position, which 
brings me in contact with officers and employees of the railroads from president and 
i;eneral manager down to the humblest employee. 

Statement o/ Inspectors George W. Bennett and Frank C. Groom, Syracuse, N, Y., 
March 14, 1918. — Living expenses have increased more than 50 per tent. 

Statement of Inspector flarvey Boltwood, Cleveland, Ohio, March 20, 1918. — Household 
expenses: In 1914 1 was able to meet all obligations each month and set aside a small 
amount of savings. I was able also to cloth myself presentably. To-day the strictest 
economy is necessary in order to keep within the limits of my incoine. I am now- 
unable to save a single cent, unless money set aside to meet monthly insurance ])re- 
miums can be so classed . My rent has also been increased $2.50 per month. Recently 
I had to pay a barber 50 cents for a hair cut and 25 cents for a snave. Accordingly, I 
now have my hair trimmed every six weeks and shave myself before going to the 
barber shop. 

Hotel expenses: I have now been forced to resort to inferior hotels, as I can not 
afford to patronize first-class hotels on account of the advanced rates. At Youn^- 
town, Ohio, the minimum rates were raised to $1.35 with few rooms at that rate avail- 
able . The A merican plan houses have raised to $3 and $3 .50 per day, and it is obviouH 
that little is left for laundry, pressing, tips, and car fare from and to work. One recent 
trip cost me $4.40 per day and another cost me $4.05 whereas my per diem is $4. 

Statement of Inspector Allyn C. Breed, Clinton, III., March 15, JPi^.— Savings: During 
the past 18 months have been unable to save any part of my earnings; on the contrary, 
have been compelled to draw on savings of earlier years to help pay current expenses. 
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Clothing: Have not had a good suit of clothes during the last four years. Do not 
know how much clothing has advanced in cost, but know that children's shoes have 
increased in cost 50 per cent during the last two years. 

Medical attendance: Doctors have increased their fees for attendance. 

Fuel: Coal bill for the last year was $50 more than I ever paid before. 

Travel and hotels: Traveling expenses in my district have increased from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent. Hotels that formerly chaiged 50 cents for a meal now charge 
60 cents and 75 cents and a la carte $1 a meal. Hotels formerly charging 11.50 a day 
for a room now charge $2, and there are few that charge less than $2. 

Liberty bonds: He bought $200 worth of Liberty bonds last year, which he fears 
he will nave to part with in order to have his roof replaced, the same having been 
blown off. 

Statement of Inspector Joseph Bromley^ Binghamton, N. 1' , March 16, 1918. — House- 
hold expenses: Have increase<l from 40 to 50 per cent. Without referring to clothing, 
rent, taxes, etc., I may mention food articles, as follows: 



Articles. 



Milk quart. 

Butter pound . 

Cheese do. . . 

Rice do. . . 

Corn meal do. . . 

Sugar do... 

Eggs dozen. 

Flour barrel . 



1914 



1918 



10.05 


$0.13 


.30 


.60 


.15 


.34 


.07 


.15 


.03 


.08 


.05 


.10 


.30 


.65 


7.00 


11.25 



Hotel expenses: A comparative statement reveals the following: 





Items. 


1914 


1918 


Room at good hotel, without bath . 




$1.0041.50 

2.00- 2.50 

.50- .75 


$1. 50-$2. 00 


Room at good hotel, with bath 


2. 50- 3. 00 


Meals 











The following is an average day's expense for the past month: 

Room $2. 00 

Breakfast .80 

Tip 10 

Lunch, eaten in arm chair 55 

Dinner L 00 

Tip 15 

Total 4. 60 

Statement of Inspector John B. Brown, Portland , Orcg., March //, 1918. — Hotel 
expenses: One dollar rooms are now $1 .50 for one person. $2.50 for two persons. Indi- 
cations are that prices \^ ill shortly go much higher. 

Statement of Inspector 0. C. Cash, Washington, D. C, March 6, 1918. — Household 
expenses: Four years ago I was able to save something over my household expenses, 
and now 1 have to draw on ray former savings. All my children at home are small 
and I am compelled to have a hired girl to assist my wife. My wife and I have been 
obliged to drop some fraternal benefits and to reduce our standard of li\ang in order 
to break even, and it may also be necessary to exhaust all my savings and let go some 
of my insurance unless relief comes soon. 

Hotel expenses: Have been compelled to put up at cheaper hotels and patronize 
inferior restraurants and lunch-rooms in order to save. The accommodations I had 
four years ago would now cost twice as much . 

Liberty bonds: Bought $300 worth of Liberty bonds last >-ear, but paid for them 
writh money I had saved. 

Statement of Inspector G. H. Coleman, Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1918. — Duties: 
Duties have increased, and positions with the carriers at higher salaries are open to 
those who can fulfill Government requirements and would have been accepted but 
for the hope of an increase in pay by the Government. 

Household expenses: Have increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
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Hotel expenses: Have increased in the same ratio. 

Statement of Inspector James P. Collins, Nashville, Tenn., March 28, 1918, — Duties: 
On account of local conditions, I have to work 10 to 18 hours a day. 

Hotel expenses: Nearly all hotels have the American plan in Tennessee, and while 
one could live some years ago on $3 to $4 per day, one has now to pay $5 per day. 
with reduced quantity and quality of food. 

Disparity of pay: Roundhouse foremen receive from $165 to $190 per month. 

Statement of Inspector B. C. Craig. HomelL N. Y., March 13, 1918. — ^Household 
expenses: Cost of maintaining family has increased 100 per rent. 

Hotel expenses: Increased more than 100 per cent. Had to pay $4 for a room for 
one night and for three meals and one n^ht's lodging had to pay $7. Breakfasts 
average 90 cents, lunch 65 cents, and dinners $1.15 to $1.50. Rooms average $2.50. 

Statement of Inspector Edward 11. Davidson^ Jersey City, N. J., March 12. 1918.— 
Household expenses: Household expenses have increased 50 per cent, and I have 
been compelled to draw upon my savings. 

Hotel expenses: Practically all hotels in my district have advanced rates from 
$1.50 to $2.50 and $2.50 to $3; meals in proportion. 

Clothing: Wearing apparel has increased m cost 75 per cent. 

Statement of Inspector G. N. DeGuire, Trenton, N. /., March 5, 1918. — Household 
expenses: During the past year the expense has greatly increased; I now have to 
pay $105 per month for board and tuition of my cMldren. as compared with $60 per 
month in 1917, which does not include clothing, medical attendance, etc. 

Hotel expenses: Rooms formerly priced at $1 are now held at $1.50 to $2; with 
bath, $2.50 and up. Meals formerly costing 50 cents now cost 75 cents and $1. 

Statement of Inspector J. F, Dixon, Fargo, N. Dak., March 16, 1918. — Household 
expenses: Prior to May, 1917, I was able to save about $35 per month, but since then 
I have been barely able to keep even, and this by allowing my wife to do the washing, 
which was formerly done by an assistant. Neither my wife nor I have the clothes 
we should have and we do not waste money on our children. We are able, to enjoy 
only the cheapest entertainments, and our outings consist of visits to the local park 
to listen to the music by regular bands. Below is a statement of average monthly 
expenses: 

Groceries, estimated $40. 00 

Fish, fowl, and pork, estimated 15. 00 

Light and gas, receipts on hand 6. 60 

Muk, receipts on hand 4. 00 

Tea and coffee, receipts on hand 2. 00 

Coal, receipts on hand 8. 50 

Insurance, year, $1,000 policy and accident and health 7. 00 

Dues, labor union 2. 25 

Taxes, $66 annual city tax paid 5. 50 

Interest, 8 per cent on $1,700— $68 due May 6 11. 33 

Liberty bond, two $50 bonds, $5 'per month 10. 00 

Red Cross 1.50 

Y. M. C. A., $10 paid, $10 overdue 2.50 

Thrift stamps 2.00 

Sickness, doctors, dentists, nurses, and medicine 10. 00 

Undertaker, railroad fare and undertaker expenses 5. 00 

Tobacco, 2 tin cans of Velvet, at 11 cents 22 

Telephone 2. 00 

Insurance, wife, $500 policy, 20 years , 2. 00 

Washing- machine, 10 payments just finished 5. 00 

Laundry 2. 00 

Cleaning clothes 2. 00 

Barber 2. 60 

Graphaphone and records, $50 with records, 10 payments 5. 00 

Totel 153.90 

Hotel expenses: Hotel expenses, while much higher than formerly, are not out of 
proportion to other prices in most terminals I visit. 

Statement of Inspector George E. Dovugherty, Trenton, N. J., March 5, 1918. — ^House- 
hold expenses: Can not 8ave anythii^ for a rainy day. 

Hotel expenses: Dollar rooms of four years ago are now $1.50 and $2; meals formerly 
costing 50 cents are now 75 cents and $1; other traveling expenses in proportion. 

Statement of Inspector A. F. Duffy, Scranton, Pa., March 14, 1918. — Household 
expenses: My family consists of a wife, four sons, and a housekeeper. One son works 
and three attend public school. My salary does not cover my household expenses 
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and I am compelled to draw on other resources to maintain my home. I condder the 
increased cost of maintaining my home over the years of 1916 and 1917 about 12d 
per cent. 

Groceries $75. 00 

Meat 25.00 

Milk 6.00 

Ice : 3.00 

Coal 13,50 

Light 6.00 

Laundry 4. 00 

Housekeeper 25. 00 

Drugs 10. 00 

Medical attendance (monthly average) 15. 00 

Insurance (monthlv average) 25. 50 

Clothes and shoes (monthly average) 50. 00 

Water (monthly average) 5. 50 

Taxes (monthly average) 15. 50 

Sundry expenses 25. 00 

304.00 
Salary 157. 50 



Difference 146. 50 



Hotel expenses: I am allowed a per diem of $4. I submit my expense accoimt for 
three days while working in the field: 

Breakfast |0. 60 Breakfast $0.80 

Tip 10 Tip 10 

Lunch 50 Lunch 60 

Dinner 1.40 Dinner L 30 

Tip 10 

Room 2.00 

Bellboy 10 



Tip 10 

Room 1.50 

Bellboy 10 



4.30 



5.00 



Breakfast $0. 90 

Tip 10 

Dinner 1. 50 

Tip 10 

Room 2.00 

Bellboy 10 



4.70 



The above account does not comprehend many small items, such as street car fares, 
daily paper, shoe shine, shave, laundry, etc., which I am obliged to bear. 

Statement of E. L. Gihhs, inspector, Jacksonville, Fla., March 9, 1918. — Duties: Since 
the amendment of the law adding to our duties the inspection of tenders, etc., our 
work has more than doubled, and a higher degree of knowledge is required. The hours 
of service are necessarily long, as locomotives must be inspected when and where 
required, and I frequently must work Sundays and observe few holidays. 

Household expenses: Rent has increased 20 per cent to 60 per cent. Food has 
increased from 25 per cent to 400 per cent in three years. Eggs ranged from 60 cents 
to 80 cents per dozen this winter. Storage eggs cost 60 cents, ^ile foiu* years ago they 
sold at 35 centsf Bacon and white pork advanced more than 100 per cent. Chickens 
increased in price from 100 per cent to 175 per cent, not to speak of beans, flour, etc. 

Fuel: Coal advanced 400 per cent. 

Hotels: Rates have increased from 50 per cent to 100 per cent in normal times of 
the travel year, while at other times they have risen to 300 per cent. Inferior hotels 
are charging $2.50 to $3 per day. The better class of hotels have changed to the Euro- 
pean plan and increased room rates 50 cents to $1.50 a day. Meals that could be 
obtained four years ago at 40 cents and 60 cents now cost $1 and more. 

Wages of other crafts: Building trades, railroad employees, boilermakers, machin- 
ists, and pipe fitters have received a large increase in pay. The men we meet in our 
work, such as boiler makers, machinists, and pipe fitters, in my district make from 
$100 to $130 every two weeks. 

Medical attendance: Physicians have increased their fees 75 per cent to 100 per 
cent, and some have advanced their charges 300 per cent. 

Statement of Inspector Albert G. Green, Trinidad, Colo., March 16, 1918. — Duties: 
During my five years of service as district inspector I have been on the road an average 
of 20 days a month and have been subjected to long hours, broken rest, and meals 
when I could get them. I know of no position under the railroads of a lower grade 
than that of superintendent of motive power, and perhaps a few master mechanics, 
that requires such general knowledge of operation, construction, and maintenance of 
locomotives than does a locomotive inspectorship under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state ('ommerce Commission. 
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Household expenses: I give herein the increased cost in certain instances, as fol- 
lows: Men's shoes, 60 per cent in four years; men's clothing, 50 per cent in four years, 
rent, 10 per cent in two years; residence calls by physicians, 33 J per cent in two years; 
office visits to physicians, 100 per cent in two yeara. 

Food has been soaring so rapidly that I fear figures I should give you now would not 
represent the facts by the time you received my communication, so I close my eyes 
and am wondering when an adjustment will come. 

Statement of Inspectxir John M. Hall, BalHmore, Md.j March 5, J 918. — Hotel expenses: 
Ordinary room now costs $2 and $2.50 per day; with bath $2.50 to $3 per day; so that 
we must travel in a cheaper manner. 

Statement of Inspector A. D. Hamilton^ Nev: York City^ March 5, 1918. — Duties: In 
addition lo former duties, inspectors are now charged with other work, as represent- 
ing Mr. Frank McManamy, who has been ai)pointed manager Locomotive Section, 
Division of Transportation, United States Railroad Administration. 

Pay of railroad officials: The pay of railroad officials with whom we come in con- 
tact makes our compensation Iook like *'pin money'*. 

Statement of Inspector John V. Harrison^ Denver ^ Colo.y March 16 ^ 1918. — Duties: 
Since the amendment of the boiler-inspection law our work has been much heavier. 

Household and hotel expenses: Have increased from 50 to 100 per cent during the 
past four years. 

Statement of Inspector T. C. HaySj Philadelphia^ Pa., March 7, 1918. — ^Household 
expenses: Have increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 

Hotel expenses: American-plan hotels have advanced their rates 50 per cent, and 
it is common to pay $3 per day for a room without bath and $3.50 and $4 per day for 
a room with bath. Single meals in American-plan hotels that were formerly 50 cents 
are now from 75 to 85 cents. European-plan notels have raised their rates probably 
more than those on American plan, considering cafe prices, which in many instances 
have advanced 100 per cent, with considerable reduction in the portions sened. 
Dining-car service has been revised upward, while the service and quality have 
been correspondingly reduced. 

( lo thing: Three years ago 1 paid $5 for a pair of Xettleton shoes, and to-day I have 
to pay $12: sometime ago I was asked $14 lor the same article in C leveland. 

Statement of Inspector Robert E. Iliggins, Spokane, Wash., March 12, 1918, — ^Duties: 
Our responsibilities have broadened during the past six years. Recently we have 
been cafted to work under the supervision of the Director General of Railroads, requir- 
ing long hours. 

Disparity of pay: "It makes a $157.50 a month man feel rather queer to approach 
a $500 a month man and tell him what to do." 

Household expenses: We live in Oakland, Gal., near the largest poultry center in 
the United States, where hens lay all the year, and we were forced to pay 60 cents 
to 80 cents a dozen for eggs. We tried to substitute fish for meat, but the fieh trust 
raised the price of salmon from 17 cents to 38 cents a pound. There is no shortage of 
fish^ but the trust preferred to throw the fish back into the bay rather than reduce 
their prices. We are in the best dairy country on earth, and yet we pay 00 cents a 
pound for butter and 14 cents a quart for milk. MDk formerly cost 6 cents a ^uart. 

Fuel: We are held up $15 to $18 a ton for soft coal by a foreign corporation that 
mines it in New Zealand and Australia, and we pay as much for native fruit as is 
paid in Washington or New York City. 

Hotel expenses: We are on the road nearly all the time and our traveling expenses 
have about doubled. Meals in diners are now prohibitive for me, and I usually eat 
but two meals a day. Rooms have advanced in price. Recently, the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago asked me $4 a day for a room 1 used to get for $1.50 a day. As my 
per diem is $4 a day, I did not stop at the Morrison. I paid $2.50 a day for a bed in 
a sample room in the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., last month, and I have to 
hunt for hotels that I can afford to patronize. In the Northwest, where I travel 
mostly, a shine cost 15 cents, a shave and hair cut 75 cents, and laundry work about 
20 per cent higher than elsewhere. 

Statement of Inspector J. W. Holder, Jersey Citif, N. J., March 12, 1918. — Household 
expenses: These chai^ges have so increased that it is out of the question to save any- 
thing for a rainy day. 

Hotel expenses: Practically every hotel in my district increased its rates 25 cents 
to 50 cents a day on rooms without bath and 50 cents to 75 cents on rooms with bath. 
Meals formerly 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 increased 25 cents to 35 cents per meal, or 
75 cents for breakfast, $1 for lunch, and $1.25 for dinner. Clothes pressing and clean- 
ing also increased in price. 

Clothing: Shoes and clothing prices should receive particular attention. 
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Stateinenl of Inspector J. E. Jones, Danville, III., March 21, 1918. — General expenses: 
1 can do no better than refer to a public statement credited to Mr. Julius Kruttschmitt, 
chainnan executive committee Southern Pacific Co., wherein he said, one year ago 
that the purchasing power of the American dollar had been reduced to 45 cent«. 
TaVing this as a basis, our salary to-dajr and for the past year or more equals $67.60 per 
month, as compared with $150 at the time this rate was established. 

Statement of Inspector John P. Kane, Washington, D. C, March 22, 1918. — Rate of 
pay: With the excei)tion of the 5 per cent increase in July, 1917, our salaries have 
remained at $1,800 since July, 1911. I believe that the proposed increase to $3,000 
will no more than cover the increased cost of living during the past six years. 

Duties: At first our work concerned only locomotive boilers and appurtenances. In 
1915 the law was amended to include the entire locomotive, and we were compelled to 
stand another civilnaervice examination. Under Government operation of railroads, 
our duties have been extended to investigating and reporting on freight congestion, 
condition of power, and shop facilities. 

Disparity of pay: We are called upon to meet railroad employees whose salary is out 
of all proportion to ours, which we nnd a handicap. 

Ilotel expenses: These expenses have more than doubled. 

Clothing: These costs are mounting by leaps and bounds, and we must dress well to 
maintain the dignity of the commission. 

Household expenses: Home expenses have more than doubled. 
Stateanent of Inspector T. F. Keegan, Washington, D. C, March 6, 1918. — Duties: 
HouTB-of-service inspectors must have a thorough knowledge of railroad timekeeping, 
movement of trains, accounting, block sheets, train registers, engine-house registers, 
engine-work report books, etc. 

Household and hotel expenses: Have increased so that it is not possible to get by 
on our allowance. 

Statement of Inspector Herbert Lewis, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 11, 1918. — Household 
expenses: Four years ago I could save something from my pay; now I can barely make 
ends meet, and have had to draw on investments to make up deficit. 
Hotel expenses: Following comparison is illustrative: 



Items. 



Room with bath, first-class hotel 

Breakfast 

Lonch 

Dinner 

Dining-room tips 

Car fore 

Sliines, shave, laundry, etc 

Average daily expenses 



1914 


1918 


$1.50 


12.00-12.50 


.35 


.50- 


.60 


.50 


.7&- 


.80 


-.75 


1.00- 1.25 


.20 


.2(V- 


.20 


.10 


.10- 


.12 


.25 


.30- 


.40 


3.65 


4.85- 5.87 



Statement of Inspector 11. D. Lyon, Washington, D. C, March 14, 1918. — Household 
expenses: No details can be given. My family can not approach the standard of 
living maintained four vears ago. My two daughters and a son had to quit school 
because they could not hold their own on account of my insufficient income. 

Hotel expenses: All I can say is take an average itinerary, limit yourself to $4 per 
day, live like a white man, and see what happens. 

Liberty bonds: Last year we bought five $50 liberty bonds on the installment plan, 
and we find it difficult to pay for them. 

Statement of Inspector J. P. MacArdle, New York City, March 8, 1918. — Hotels: All 
hotels have raised their rates materially. Eating houses charge considerably more 
for meals served and at the same time have cut down the quantity to a large extent. 
The per diem of $4 is now insufficient. 

Household expenses: It is only by the most rigid economy that I have been able 
to meet the situation during the past two years. 

Statement of In psector John McManamy, Washington, D. C, March 18, 1918. — Duties: 
Four years ago duties consisted exclusively of inspecting locomotive boilers and ap- 
purtenances, checking up the railroad companies' inspection, and investigating acci- 
dents to locomotive boilers and appurtenances. Since that time the law has extended 
our work to include locomotive and tender safety appliances, air brakes, machinery, 
and headlights. During the past six months I have been required to check and report 
on car shortage and coal shortage, the congestion of traffic and cause thereof. Since 
January 1 1 have been assigned to special work for the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, looking after condition and repair of locomotives and output of railroad 
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shops and engine houses, reauiring exeprt mechanical knowledge. Inspectors are 
now required to be thoroughly proficient in the work of the mechanical and trans- 
portation departments of the leading railroads. 

Household expenses: These expenses have increased from 40 per cent to 60 per rent 
•during the last four years. 

Hotel expenses: These charges have increased enormously, and I am obliged to 
use about $25 per month in addition to my per diem while I am away from 
headquarters. 

Statement of Inspector William Martin^ Oakland^ Cal.^ March ^, 1918. — ^Disparity of 
pay: Master mechanics get from $250 to $350 per month, while boiler makers and 
machinists get $200 to $225 per month. 

Hotel expenses: In 1911 1 could get along well with pay and per diem, since which 
expenses have increased 60 to 70 per cent, and I must economize at every point to 
make ends meet. 

Statement of Inspector John MathesoUj Salt Lake City, Utah, March 23, 1918. — 
Disparity of pay: The compensation of inspectors allowed by Con|;res8 in the original 
act was inadequate at the time. Our duties bring us in touch with railrc^ officials 
with large pay, and even roundhouse foremen, shop foremen, general foremen, travel- 
ing engineers, and master mechanics receive higher salaries than we do; hence, no 
matter our previous training and experience, their knowledge of our pay tends to 
discredit us in their estimation and to lessen the good we could accomplish with 
hi^er pay. 

Household expenses: I am unable to save a part of my salary for old age and have 
been obliged to draw on money saved prior to 1911 until it is exhausted, smd it is now 
a question of being able to support my family and start my children fairly in life. 
Month after month prices of necessaries advance. We have lof»t our former service 
rights, and those who have impartially enforced the laws have lost friends and would 
be thus handicapped in returninff to railroad service. 

Hotel expenses: We live frugally to keep within our per diem, and often find that 
the allowance will not cover our expenses. 

Statements of Inspectors Stephen J. Mayhood, H, H. Hom:er, and L. B. Ford, Wash- 
ington, D. C, March 16, 1918. — Household expenses: Have increased to such an extent 
that the standard of living has of necessity been altered. 

Hotels: Have increased from one-third to one-hplf. Food has advanced 100 per 
cent and the portions have been cut in quantity and quality. Compelled to use 
part of salary to maintain myself on the road. 

Statement of Inspector Lewis Nicholas, Indianapolis, Ind., March 9, 1918. — Duties: 
Have increased; am on the road an average of 20 days a month. 

Disparity of pay: The mechanical department men of railroads that we do bumness 
with get $4,000 and up. 

Household expenses- Cost of maintaining a home has increased 80 per cent in 
four years, with a lower standard of living. Tlothing has increased approximately 
60 per cent. 

Hotel expenses: F^uropean hotels have increased their rates about one-third; Ameri- 
can-plan hotels a half or three-quarters. Meals have advanced from 50 to 100 i>er 
cent; laundry, 35 per cent; care of clothes, 25 per cent, barber fees, 25 per cent. There 
has been a general average increase in the cost of traveling of about 46 per rent. 

Statement of Inspector \V. J. Patterson, Nexv York, N. V., March 9, 1918. — Duties: 
During January and February of this year my work was increased by assignment on 
traffic cons:estion, which required from 12 to 14 hours per day to keti]) up with the 
task on ^hich 1 was employed. 

Household expenses: In North Dakota and Montana, where I am regularly em- 
ployed, the cost of living has practically doubled since 1914. My house rent is now 
$45 per month, similar accommodations being available in 1914 for $25 per month. 
In 1914, potatoes were about 50 cents a bushel and are now $1.50, which is typical 
of most other necessaries of life. I have been compelled to reduce materially the 
standard of living to keep within the income received. 

Hotel expenses: Have practically doubled since 1914, and I am now forced to take 
inferior accommodations at about one-tliird a^lvance over the old rates for fair accom- 
modations. 

Liberty bonds: It is now impossible to save anything for sickness or unforeseen 
expenses and m order to buy liberty bonds it was necessary for me to use money that 
I had previously saverl. 

Statement of Inspector E. J. Reardon, Chicago, III., March 16, 1918. — Duties: Have 
increased. 

Disparity of pay: Foremen boiler makers receive from $175 to $225 per montli, 
general boiler inspectors $175 to $225 per month (with expense account), master 
mechanics $225 to $275 p?r month (with expense account), superintendents of motive 
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power $5^000 to 17,000 per year. Otir salaries are $157.50 per month (with per 
diem). 

Household expenses: Food, clothing, and rents have so increased that nothing can 
be saved for a rainy day. 

Hotel expenses: Rooms have increased 25 to 50 per cent and meals 100 per cent; 
some (lays expenses are $4.50 and over. 

Statement of Inspector Charles S. Roberts, Macon, Ga., March 12, 1918. — Hotel rates: 
Four years ago the folloAving rates of hotels obtained generally in my district: American 
plan — Room without bath, $2.50 and $3 per day; room with bath, $3 to $4 per day; 
single meals, 75 cents. European plan — Room without bath, $1 to $1.50 per day; 
room with bath, $1.50 to $3 per day. AverMfe cost of meals: Breakfast, 40 to 60 cents; 
lunch, 50 cents; dinner, 75 cents to $1. The rates are about as follows: American 
plan — Room without bath, $3 to $4 per day; room with bath, $4 to $6 i)er dav; single 
meals, $1 each; necessary tips, 10 cents a meal, with usual room tip. European 
plan — Room without bath, $1.50 to $2.50 per day; room with bath, $2.50 to $4 per day; 
breakfast, 75 cents to $1; lunch, 75 cents to $1; ainner, $1 to $2. 

Clothing: Shoes in 1914, $5 per pair; in 1918, $10 per pair. Suits, 1914, $35; 1918, 
$55. Other articles, in proportion. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division op Locomotive Boiler Inspection, 

St. Paul, Minn., March 18, 1918. 
Mr. H. E. Wills, A. G. C. E., 

National Legislative Representative, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request of March 4, 1918, I am sending you 
some data showing some of the increased costs of living and traveling expenses. 

The following was furnished me by Mr. H. Yaffee, clothing merchant of Ashland, 
Wis., and can be checked against his books: 

Oshkosh Overall Co., Osnkosh, Wis.: Overalls, wholesale price, 1915, $10.50 per 
dozen single pieces; wholesale price 1918, $25.50 per dozen single pieces; Mullon 
woolen trousers, lot No. 201, wholesale prices, per pair, 1915, $2.25; 1917, $3.25; 1918, 
$5.80. Patrick Mackinaw (short woolen overcoat), wholesale price 1917, $10 apiece; 
1918, $13.75 apiece. 

Stephenson Underwear Mills, South B^nd, Ind.: Lot No. 154, wholesale prices, 
1916, $18 per dozen; wholesale prices, 1918, $48 per dozen. 

Groceries and meats, John W. Lux Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Retail prices of 1915, 1916, 
and 1917: Butter, January 2, 1915, 38 cents per pound; June 11, 1917, 45 cents per 
pound; September 5, 1917, 49 cents per pound. Eggs, January 2, 1915, 38 cents per 
dozen: June 25, 1915, 25 cents per dozen; February 3, 1916, 45 cents per dozen; January 
20, 1917, 55 cents per dozen; June 13, 1917, 40 cents per dozen; September 5, 1917, 
45 cents per dozen. Flour, Pillsbury's Best, 49-pouna sack, January 25, 1915, $2.05: 
May 26, 1915, $2.20; February 1, 1917, $2.65; April 17, 1917, $3.35. Ivory soap, June 
7, 1915, 5 cents per bar: August 11, 1917, 7 cents per bar. Potatoes per peck, February 
17, 1915, 20 cents; May 6, 1915, 18 cents; August 2, 1915, 25 cents; January 13, 1916, 
30 c3nts; January 30, 1916, 35 cents; January 12, 1917, 55 cents; January 24, 1917, 
60 cents; April 30, 1917, $1; May 31, 1917, 90 cents; June 26, 1917, $1.10; July 23, 1917, 
60 cents. Bacon, January 5, 1915, 15 cents per pound; October 6, 1917, 25 cents per 
pound. Ham, June 5, 1915, 20 cents per pound; July 9, 1917, 37 cents per pound. 
Lard, Februar>^ 1, 1915, 17 cents per pound; June 5, 1916, 30 cents per pound; Septem- 
ber 5, 1917, 30 cents per pound. Rice, February 4, 1915, 10 cents per pound; October 
23, 1915, 15 cents per pound; January 12, 1917, 13 cents per pound. 

The above prices were all taken from daily slips made by tne grocery man. 

Hotels: Most hotels have changed from the American plan to the European plan, 
and prices have advanced a great deal. 

Rooms which were $1 are now $1.25; those which were $1.50 are now $1.75 and $2. 

A fair sample of what change is taking place is as follows: Galloway hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis., prior to June, 1917, American plan, room without bath or running water, 
$3 per day, have since changed to the European plan, and this is what happens: 
February 14, 1918, room, $1.50; dinner, small sirloin steak, one baked potato, two 
pieces of rye bread, one cup of coffee, $1; in order to get breakfast and lunch, the 
two remaining meals, and remain within the $4 per diem limit, it is necessary to do 
some taU figuring. Hotel Knight, Ashland, Wis., American plan; Hotel Marquette, 
Marquette, Afich, American plan. Both of these hotels formerly charged $2.50 per 
day, are now ^.50 per day for the same room, and have cut down on the meals. 

It ran be said^ look for cheaper lodgings, to do so means to sacrifice prestige. At 
the places mention^ a traveler is fairly well taken care of, his mail and telegrams 
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are handled promptly and he is fairly safe from theft, fire, or vermine; to seek cheaper 
lodgings, and which usually means, in the smaller cities to which we must go, tnat 
the hotel is very poor, mail and telegrams are not properly or promptly handled, and 
the danger from nre, theft, and vermine is much greater. 

It is therefore very plain that the per diem rate of $4 should be raised as well as the 
salary. 

Yours, truly, 

Groveb p. Robon, 
Inspector of LoecymoHves. 

Statement of Inspector John A. Shirley, San Antonio, Tex., March tOy 1918. — ^House- 
hold expenses: In Texa« the cost of living has increased not less than 50 per cent in 
the last four years, and packing-house products have advanced 100 per cent. Shoes 
that cost $5 four years ago now cost $10. 

Hotel expenses: Restaurant prices have increased over 50 per cent and the size of 
the portions has decreased. The price of rooms in almost all hotels in Texas has 
advanced from 50 cents to 75 cents per day. 

Statement of Mr. A. D. Rogers^ inspector^ Kansas City, Kans., March 7f . 1918. — 
Household expenses: My home expenses have increased from 40 to 80 per cent. 

Travel and notel expenses: My per diem did not cover in all cases my expenses. 
My hotel bills have increased from 25 to 40 per cent, and laundry, cleaning and 
pressing, etc., while on the road have increased from 60 to 100 per cent. 

Statement of Frank T. Siebert. inspector, Philadelphia, Pa., March 14. 1918. — Hotel 
rates: Since oiu* entry into the war, all hotels in my district have increased their 
rates from 50 cents to $1. In American-plan hotels, rooms without bath cost $3 and 
with bath $3.50 to $4. In European-plan hotels it is impossible to get a meal under 
75 cents, and in dining cars one must pay $1.25 to $1.50 per meal. 

Household expenses: For the year 1913 my househola expenses, including rem. 
light, help, food, clothing, medical attendance, etc., were $1,488.50, while for the 
year 1917 such items cost me $1,876.54. Thus, you will note that my expenses for 
1917 exceeded in amount my salary for that year, and I had to resort to my savings 
to make up the deficit. 

Statement of Inspector E. G. Simms, Chicago. III., March 14. 1918. — Disparity of 
pay: Pay of similar employees on railroads range from $175 to $275 per month. 

Household expenses: During the past three years, with the most rigid economy, 
have been able to save very little of my pay. Below I give farmers' prices on produce 
it was my custom to store during summer and autumn for the winter: 



Articles. 



Butter pound. 

Eggs doz. 

Potatoes bush. 

Apples bbl . 



1913 



SO. 18-SO. 22 

.15- .25 

.80- 1.00 

2.50 



1917 



tO.3O-$0.40 

.30- .44 

1.80- 2.00 

4.25 



(The above are farmers', not retailers', prices.) 



Comparative prices of other aticles. 



Flour barrel 

Shoes, children's pair 

Shoes, men's do. . 

Hats, men's 

Clothing, men's suits 




1017 



112.00 
4.00 
7.00 
5.00 

130.00 



1 Much inferior quality. 

Hotels: Rooms have risen 25 to 50 per cent; table d'hote meals cost more and 
consist of less; a la carte prices have increased to double in some cases for reduced 
portions. Cleaning and pressing I have had to cut out entirely. 

Statement of Inspector Frank C. Smithy Pittsburgh^ Pa., March 11, 1918. — ^Hotel 
expenses: Under present conditions it is impossible to keep even on our salary and per 
diem. Hotel expenses have increased during the past two years, and to live at hotels 
in keeping with our position means an average of $5 per day. 
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Statement of H. B, Thunton, tMpectOTy Pittsbtirghj Pa., March 12, 19i^.— Household 
expenses: During the past four years the cost of maintaining my family has increased 
one-third. The rent of our house has advanced from $33 in 1912 to $45 in 1917 and 
other expenses have increased In proportion. Have been compelled to draw upon 
my savings to meet household expenses, although our standara of living had been 
lowered as prices advanced. 

Hotel expenses: I paid the Lawrence Hotel, Erie, Pa., for room, $2; breakfast, 60 
cents; luncn, 50 cents; dinner, $1.25; tips, 20 cents— total, $4.55. I paid the Reed 
House, Erie, Pa., for room, with bath, $2; breakfost, 60 cents; lunch, 50 cents; dinner, 
$1; and tips, 20 cents — ^total, $4.30. These are illustrations. The few remaining 
American-plan hotels in my district have raised their rates from $3 to $4.50 a day as 
against $2.50 to $3 in 1914. 

Statement of Inspector William E. Weeks , Seattle, Wash., March 19, 1918. — ^Household 
expenses: Food has increased in price almost beyond belief. 1 could refer to every 
article of food but will confine myself to salmon, which is the staple of the Pacific 
coast, and which is selling at 35 cents a pound, which a few months ago the whole 
fish could be bought for that price. Other fish and foods have advanced accordingly. 

Hotel expenses: The $4 per diem does not cover my expenses. Dollar rooms in 
real hotels are becoming thmgs of the past, rooms without baths ranging from $1.50 
upwards; baths extra, no longer free. Rooms with baths $2 and upwanis. I have 
listed my expenses, and have spent over my per diem during the last four months 
$56«20, incluaing laundry, etc. Laundry has advanced 33} per cent; meals and food 
from 25 to 60 per cent. My breakfasts average 60 cents; lunches from 50 to 60 cents; 
a good dinner can not be obtained for less than $1, and the regular table d'hote is 
costing $1.25. I average about three days a month at home. Our per diem is sufiic- 
ient to obtain accommodations that make it embarrassing to us when ofificials call in 
connection with our duties. 

Statement of Inspector James W. Weir, Indianapolis, Ind., March 9, 1918. — Duties: 
( )n the road an average of 20 days a month. 

Disparity of pay: Come in contact with men whose pay is $4,000 and up. 

Household expenses: Rents have advanced 30 per cent, fuel 75 per cent, produce 
80 to 90 per cent, furniture 60 per cent, medical attendance 75 per cent; thinks cost 
of maintaining a home has increased approximately 80 per cent over 1914. 

Hotel expenses: European-plan rates are 35 per cent higher, American-plan rates 
60 per cent; meals have advanced 75 per cent, barber bills 25 per cent, cleaning and 
pressing clothes 25 per cent, and street car fares 200 per cent. Average increase in 
traveling expenses, 45 per cent. 

Statement of Inspector John Welsh, Chicago, III., March 29, 1918.— Duties: Have 
increased since Feoruary, 1911, when we were required to inspect only locomotive 
boilers, while at present we have to inspect the entire locomotive and tender and to 
perform duties relative to maintenance and operation. The work takes the inspectors 
away from home 30 to 60 days at a time. Inspectors are obliged to jump here and 
th^, investigate accidents, work on priority orders, and assist in railway operation, 
which causes added expense for laundry, hotel rooms, and other necessary charges. 

Household expenses: Are as hi^h as those on the road. 

Hotel expenses: Two or three times higher than five years ago and steadily mount- 
ing: Hotel rooms costing $1 to $1.25 are now $2.25 to $3; meals have increaised hrom 
50 cents to $1 and $1.50. Every other expense is correspondingly h^h. 

Disparity of pay: The pay of an inspector is scarcely half that paid railway employ- 
ees engaged in similar work. 

Mr. Wills. Now, I would also be glad, if I may be permitted; 
Mr, Chairman, to submit for the record the report that was made by 
this committee when the Sterling bill was approved by the committee. 
It is short, a matter of about lour pages, and would carry matter 
that we need not take the time to go into now. 

The Chairman. It may go into the record at this point. 

(The paper referred to follows) : 

[House Report No. 768, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 
SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES AND TKAVELER8 UPON RAILROADS. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15950) to amend an act entitled *' An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
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commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto," approved February 17, 1911, having considered the same, report theteon 
and recommend that it pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to increase the salaries of the chief inspector of locomotive 
boilers, the 2 assistant chief inspectors, and the 50 district inspectors provided for in 
the act of which the bill is amendatory. 

The chief inspector now receives a salary of $4,000, and the bill proposes to increase 
his salary to $5,000. The two assistant chief inspectors now receive $3,000 each, 
and the bill increases their salaries to $4,000 each. The 50 district inspectors now 
receive $1,800 each, and the bill increases their salaries to $2,400 each, making a total 
increased expenditure in the service of locomotive-boiler inspection of $33,000. 

This committee feels that this increase is justif ed, and that it is necessary in order 
to secure and retain in this important service that high class of men needed for the 
responsible duties imposed upon them. The present salaries are fixed by the law 
creating the boiler-inspection service, which was approved February 17, 1911. Since 
that time additional duties have been imposed upon the men performing this service. 
Under the original act they were required to inspect and pass upon locomotive boilers 
only. It was made the duty of each inspector to become familiar with the condition 
of each locomotive boiler in his district and make personal inspection thereof from 
time to time, and enforce the rules and regulations imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the carriers for the inspection or boilers, and to require them 
to keep boilers in repair. Since the passage of the original act establishing the inspec- 
tion of locomotive boilers, the duties of these men have been increased by the passage 
of an act requiring them to inspect all parts of the locomotive and tender, and to pass 
upon their condition. These additional duties increase their responsibility very 
largeljr. When the duties of these men were increased they were subjected to a ri^d 
exammation as to their qualifications to do this work. All of the men in the service 
at that time successfully passed the examination, showing that the men who had been 
selected for the service were high classed, capable men. 

The committee thinks that considering the character of the men in this service, 
the important duties they have to perform, and the responsibility imposed upon them 
in passmg upon the fitness of locomotive engines, that the increase in salary provided 
for by thM bill is fully justified. The safe conditions of engines is so important to the 
traveling public and to the men who operate trains that the duty of passing upon 
them cames with it a heavy responsibility. 

But beyond the question of justice to the men in this service there seems to be a 
necessity for increased salaries. These men, being proficient in their line and having 
knowledge of the intricacies of railroad operation, are in demand by railroad com- 
panies, who want and need men skilled in this service. Two inspectors have already 
resigned their positions to accept higher salaries from railroad companies. If these 
men are worth more to railroad companies than the Government is paying them, they 
are worth more to the Government and their salaries ought to be increased. The 
service is so important, both to the public and to men who operate railroad trains, 
that the most capable and competent men should be employed, and the Government 
c^n not well afford to allow these men, when their fitness has been proven, to be taken 
away from the service. The service would suffer very greatly by the selection of 
second-class men to fill these places. 

The locomotive boiler inspection law has justified Congress in enacting it. It has 
added to the security of the traveling public and to trainmen. It has greatly de- 
creased the accidents arising from defective boilers. As the ser\dce has become 
effective year by year since the passage of the law, it has greatly reduced the number 
of persons killed and injured by reason of defective boilers. In 1912 there were 91 
persons killed and 1,005 injured on account of defective boilers, while in 1915 there 
were only 13 persons killed and 467 injured from that cause. 

I take the following from a statement made before the committee by Mr. H. E. 
Wills, which I think is conclusive as to the eflScacy of that law. 

"The locomotive-boiler inspection law and the act of March 4, 1915, extending same 
to include the entire locomotive and tender, are administered by the Division of 
Locomotive Boiler Inspection of the commission. These laws are designed to improve 
the condition of the motive power of the railroads. 

"The locomotive-boiler inspection law has been in operation during a four-year 
period. Remarkable results have been accomplished during that brief time. 

"In 1912 there were 856 accidents due to failure of locomotive boilers and their 
appurtenances, which resulted in 91 killed and 1,005 injured. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915, there were 424 accidents, resulting in 13 killed and 467 injured. 
This is a decrease in the number of accidents of 50.5 per cent, in the number of kilkni 
85.7 per cent, and in the number injured 53.5 per cent. The decreases have been 
steady and represent real improvements in conditions. 
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The following table sIiovb the vattJ number of personsi killed and injun^ by ImIui^ 
of locomotive boikn or their appartenances dunng the past finir rearss classified in 
acccMdance with their occupations: 
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When we consider the excellent results flowing from the passage of the boilor- 
inspection law in the brief time it has been in force it is safe to predict that the sorvico 
may be so perfected under governmental regulation Uiat it will practically eliminate 
accidents on account of defective boilers and engines, and human life and limb 
greatly conserved. 
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It ifi pertinent to add that the safety-appliance law has also done much to prevent 
accidents and to conserve life and limb. That law has also justified its enactment. 
It has greatly reduced the number killed and injured by reason of defective ap- 
pliances. It regulates the train-brake systems, requires automatic couplers, seu- 
dumping ash pans and improved drawbars, o^rab irons, and handholds. Speaking of 
the effect of the safety-appliance law, Mr. Wills stated before the committee as follows: 

"In the year 1893, 44 per cent of all accidents suffered by trainmen were due to cou- 
pling and uncoupling cars. In 1915 less than 6 per rent of all accidents to trainmen 
were due to this cause. 

''In 1915 the records show for the first time less than 100 men killed and less than 
3,000 men injured in coupling operations. 

*'In 1915 tnere was a decrease of 81 in the number killed and 700 in the number 
injured in coupling and uncoupling cars, as compared with 1914. 

"The improvement in the condition of equipment is illustrated by the fact that in 
1905, 250,000 cars were inspected, 22 per cent of wliich were reported as defective. 
In 1910, 435,000 cars were inspected, over 5 per cent of which were reported as defective, 
and in 1915 over a million cars were inspected, slightly more than 4 per cent of which 
were reported as defective. 

"The beneficent result of these laws is further evidenced by the fact that during tho 
year 1915 there was a reduction of near 50 per cent in the number of instances of \aola- 
tions of the acts reported for prosecution, as compared with the years 1913 and 1914. 
The carriers reported in 1913, 301,743 instances of employees being on duty in excess 
of the number of hours fixed by statute. In 1914 this was reduced to 165,305, and in 
1915 to 78,940. 

A particularly gratifying decrease in the number of collisions is noticed. The 
records show that in 1907 there were 8,026 collisions, while in 1915 this number had 
been reduced to 3,538. 

There is submitted herewith a more detailed tabulation of the statistics: 

Employees killed and injured from the causes indicated for the years nam^d, as reported in 

the accident bulletins of the Interstate Vommerce Commission. 



Year ending June 30— 



1902, 
1903. 
1901. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 



Coupling or uncoup- 
ling cars, engines, 
etc., of employees on 
duty. 



Killed. 



143 
253 
278 
243 
311 
302 
239 
161 
206 
209 
192 
195 
171 
90 



Injured. 



2,113 
2,788 
3,441 
3,110 
3,503 
3,948 
3,121 
2,353 
2,985 
2,966 
3,236 
3,361 
2,694 
1,994 



Overhead and side ob- 
structions and falling 
or getting on or off 
cars, engines, etc., of 
employees on duty. 



KiUed. 



641 
771 
816 
725 
845 
924 
778 
557 
682 
666 
704 
721 
643 
458 



Injured. 



7,937 
9,017 
10,581 
10,422 
12,750 
14,156 
13,088 
11,488 
14,573 
14,868 
15,721 
18,257 
16,428 
12, 12H 



In view of the excellent results reached by these regulatory acts, we are justified 
in the conclusion that Congress has done much and can do much in the future by the 
way of wise legislation to prevent accidents on railroads and add to the safety of the 
men engaged in that important service, and to the traveling public. 

Mr, Wills. One of mv principal reasons for asking that this report 
and all of this matter oe printed is that the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce has, I understand, appointed a subcommittee, 
with Senator Robinson as chairman. He had expected to be here 
to-day; at this hearing and to have the other members of his sub- 
committee here, but was unable to do so — so he told me this morn- 
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ing — but we think that we will, by submitting a copy of your report 
here 

The Chairman (interposinjg). Of this hearing? 

Mr. Wills. A report of this hearing; yes. By submitting a report 
of this hearing to the Committee on interstate Commerce of the 
Senate it will perhaps obviate the necessity of having hearings there. 
You know we have been very reluctant to even ask you and other 
Members of Congress and the Senate to give us time to discuss and 
consider any matter outside of the actual necessities of the war; but 
we have felt that this was reallv one of the necessities now, that these 
men be given better compensation so that they may, if possible, fur- 
nish to the important railroad systems of this country" better service 
for the Government, as well as for the employees and general pubUc. 

There is another thing that I might say, if I may, that at the time 
the bill was originally drawn for the boiler inspectors, the amount put 
in the bill for the chief inspector was $5,000, but when we found out 
by conferring with the Marine Inspection Service that Gen. Uhler 
was receiving a salary of only $3,000 a year, they raised him $1,000, 
making it $4,000, and we reduced the proposed salary provided in 
the bill originally for the chief inspector — ^from $5,000 to $4,000. 
That equalized them. 

Now, Mr. Clark and Mr. McNamara are both here, and I do not 
know that I care to take any more time unless some members of the 
committee wish to ask some questions. 

The Chairman. Do any members of the committee wish to ask any 
questions ? Mr. Esch, would you care to interrogate the witness ? 

Mr. Esch. No; I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Wills when the 
SterUng bill was up. I have a rather lively recollection of the tes- 
timony given at that time. It was very complete. 

The Chairman. Do you wish to ask anything, Mr. Snook ? 

Mr. Snook. I believe not. 

The Chairman. Then I, like Mr. Esch, have heard Mr. Wills and 
have talked with him at some length, and so far as I am personally 
concerned I do not care to ask any questions. 

Mr. Wills. I would hardly feel that it would be fair if I did not 
refer to what I feel was the very clear and illuminating statement 
made by the chief inspector, Mr. McManamy, this morning, and I do 
not know that I would want to attempt to add anything to his very 
clear and excellent explanation of the situation. 

The Chairman. But you do confirm what he said as to the facts. 

Mr. Wills. Yes; the four railroad brotherhoods are on record as 
favoring this increase as a matter of interest and importance to us as 
railroad employees and as American citizens interested in wanting 
the best possible service that can be given in the way of transporting 
the needs and necessities of the Government. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Now, if you gentlemen have anything to submit, 
you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. P. J. McNAMABA, BEPBESEITTIira THE 
BBOTHEBHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIBEMEN AND ENGINE- 
MEN, 101 B STBEET SE., WASHINGTON, D. G. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, after listening to 
Commissioner McChord and the chief of the locomotive inspection 
department this morning — but in case they were unable to attend, 
we were prepared to submit something along the lines that they did — 
but after listening to them I can do no more at the present time than 
put my stamp of approval on everything thev have said. 

As has been previously stated by my colleague here, there is no 
class of men that is more interested in the good work that has been 
accomplished by the inspectors than men in engine and train service, 
knowing as we dp the work that has been accomplished, and as has 
been previously stated we would like it if this Government woxild 
offer some inducement — a good inducement — to retain those men. 
Those men have been put through a very strict civil-service examina- 
tion; something, that with my years of experience on a locomotive, I 
could not attempt; that is, I might attempt it, but probably without 
exhaustive study, I would not be able to pass the examination my- 
self. It is a very strict examination, and in addition to that the 
caliber of the men, as has been outlined by the commissioner and the 
chief of that department this morning, can not be excelled, and it 
would be imfortunate if we should lose any of them — or if the Grov- 
ernment should lose any of them and the good work that they have 
carried on. It is not necessary to go into details, for the statement 
made by the chief of the locomotive inspectors this morning, in par- 
ticular as to the work, speaks for itself, and I trust that this committee 
and the members of Congress wiU compensate those men so that they 
will be able to live. It is not an office job. They have got to crawl 
into fire boxes, examine all stay bolts, crown bolts, side sheets, etc. — 
as has been stated — and when they come out they have got no white 
collars on. They have got to appear before officers of railroads, 
who are receiving many times more pay than they are receiving, 
and convince, or prove, to them that tneir technical knowledge is of 
the highest standard and that what they recommend for the safety 
of the pubUc, and the good of the service is based upon a thorough 
understanding of their work. They have got to put up their argu- 
ments and show that they are correct. Therefore, with the high 
cost of living, which it is not necessary to go into with you gentlemen, 
for you know how it strikes us all, we are requesting no more from 
you at this time than justice, and I trust that you will make a favor- 
able report and assist in getting this bill through. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. McNamara. 
Mr. Esch, do you care to ask any questions 1 

Mr. EsoH. 1 have talked the matter over with Mr. McNamara on 
several occasions, and I know his position very well, I think. 

The Chairman. You may proceed now, Mr. Clark. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. W. H. CLARK, BEPBESENTIVO THE 
OEDBB OF BAILWAY CONDUGTOBS, 101 B STBEET SE., 

WASHiiroTOsr, d. c. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I hav0 
been impressed with all that has been said this morning, and so far as 
laying the entire situation before this committee, I could not under- 
take to do that, but I do know this, that when it became necessary 
for the United States Government to take over the raiboads of this 
country and the director general was put in charge, it was necessary 
to get in touch with the situation as it extended all over the country, 
particularly in regard to the transportation end of it; and the first 
thing he did in order to get in close touch with the conditions in tli* 
operation of the railroads was to call upon the locomotive boiler in- 
spection division and the safety appliance division inspectors, an4 
he sent them broadcast over the land, and .as was stated they were 
sending in reports daily from one to three page letters and telej^aioms 
advising of the exact situation. And I am quite sure that had it nop 
been for the efforts of those men, who worked day and night without 
sleep or rest in order to comply with the request of the director gen- 
eral, the great congestion and olockade that was in effect here in the 
early part of the winter and through the winter never could have 
been raised. I am quite sure of it, and the director general realizes it. 

Now, in my judgment, the work of these two departments is just as 
important — and more so — in the operation of these railroads as that 
of any other department, for this reason: It had been the practice of 
the railroads before this law was made effective to sena out loco- 
motives in any kind of condition, as long as they could get out of 
the yard and on to the main track; and the result of the inspection 
department has been to make it possible to move the tramc with 
greater dispatch, and not only save the company money, but save 
the lives and limbs of the men operating the trains, the public, your 
lives as well as anybody else's if you were traveling over the country. 
So I believe that the ninction of this department is very important 
to the successful winning of this war, and if you have time to read 
some of the statements that have been submitted to you by my 
colleague, Mr. Wills, you will wonder why the men stay on the 
job, with the conditions that confront them. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. EscH. I would like to ask one question. 

Do you know what Mr. Belknap's salary was? He was chief of 
safety appliances. 

Mr. Wills. After the law creating the position of boiler inspectors 
went into operation, Mr. Belknap was made chief of safety appliances 
and his salary was increased and made equal to that of the chi^ 
inspector of locomotive boilers, which was $4,000; and several 
months ago — ^within the past year — the commission increased Mr. 
Belknap's salary to $5,000, out they could no t increase Mr. McManamy 
to $5,000. 

Mr. EscH. Because his was a statutory salary. 

Mr. Wills. Yes, sir. And knowing, as we do, that the commis- 
sion favors this increase, we have not hesitated to come to you. 
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Mr. Snook. How about the inspectors under that branch of the 
service ? What is their salary, the inspectors of saiety appliances ? 

Mr. Wills. It is the same as that of locomotive inspectors, but 
the commission has asked for an appropriation so that they can 
iiierease them to $3,000. 

: Mr. Snook. The commission has power to do that themselves if 
they get the appropriation ? 

Mr. Wills. Yes, sir; for the safety appUance men. But they 
did not want to do it until the increase coiud be made for the loco- 
motive-boiler inspectors, so as to keep it equal. 

The Chairman. Now, gentlemen, is there anyone else that you 
wish to have come before the committee before we take this matter 
up for consideration ? 

Mr. Wills. No, sir. 
...The Chairman. Have you anything further, Mr. Clark? 
. Mr. Clark. I have notning further to offer, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, gentlemen, as soon as the testimony is • 
printed it will be my purpose to ask the committee to consider the 

(Whereupon, at 2.45 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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